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Polaroid instant movies. 
Easy to make. Easy to show 



The problem with explain¬ 
ing Polaroid instant movies 
isn't in getting you to under¬ 
stand how they work. 

The problem is in getting 


you to understand just how 
remarkable they are. 

People who see them for 
the first time are surprised. 
No matter how much you 


try to prepare them. 

The Polavision system 
and what it does. 

The Polaroid instant movie 
system has3basic components: 



"Polaroid®" and "Polavision®" © Polaroid Corporation 1978 


Hard to believe. 



the camera, the cassette, and 
the player. 

90 seconds after you take a 
Polaroid movie, it's ready to 
show. 

After you shoot a film, all 
you do is put the film cassette 
into the Polaroid player. 

It develops as it rewinds, 
automatically. Simple as that. 

It’s fast, but is it good? 

Polaroid instant movies are 
more than good. The colors 
are natural and well-repro¬ 
duced. Life looks as life really 
looks. 

This is true whether you're 
shooting indoors or outdoors. 
Indoors, you merely attach 
our TwiLight" to the camera 
and shoot. 

In short, what you get is a 
movie that would make you 
proud if you had to wait 3 
weeks for it to develop. 

Polaroid's movies are so 
good and so fast, people aren't 
just taking movies of their 
families. They're finding 
dozens of ways of using it in 
their business. 

“But I 
always 
hated the 
idea of 
home 
movies? 
”7' ' A lot 
of people 
^ who've spent 
years loath¬ 
ing home 



movies have fallen in love 
with Polaroid's movies for 
another reason: They are 
what home movies never 
were: Simple. And instant. 

To shoot, all you do is snap 
the film cassette into the 
camera, turn to your subject 
and shoot. You don't have 
to worry about light, the 
camera worries 
automatically. You 
don't even have 
to focus. All you 
have to do is set 
the camera tor 
either near or 
far. The cam¬ 
era does the 
rest. 

You can 
zoom in for a 
portrait or 
zoom out for a 
wide shot at the 
touch of a finger. 

And what you see 
through the viewfinder is 
exactly what the camera sees. 

Seeing them is even easier 
than taking them. 

With Polaroid's movies, 
there's no projector to thread. 
No screen to put up. 

Along with the camera, you 
get a Polaroid player. The 
player looks like a TV set with 
a little slot in the top. You just 
drop the cassette into the slot 
and you're set. 

As we indicated earlier the 



first time you view the 
film after you shoot, it takes 
90 seconds to develop. 

Every time after that,it 
takes only 8 seconds to come 
to life. 

Polavision also has an 
optional Instant Replay 
Control. 

If anytime during the film 
you want to see a 
special part again, 
just press the 
replay button 
and relive it. 

The cassette 
runs V/i min¬ 
utes. When it 


reaches the 
1 end, the 
player shuts 
itself off 
automatically 
The player 
itself is attractive. 
You don't have 
to hide it away 
like a projector. 

You can leave it sitting out, 
plugged in, ready to play. 

And it weighs only 26 
pounds. 

So our movies aren't only 
easy to make and easy to show, 
they're easy to take visiting 
with you. 

Which is also hard to believe. 

Polavision 
from Polaroid 
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mjfi “Emerging nations 
• can now call other nations 
... by satellite? GEE!” 


(No, GTE!) 


V* In many of the world’s emerging nations, telecommunications is often 
. a problem. 

In fact, frequently people have to wait hours to make a single telephone 
call. Not to mention how long they have to wait to make one going out 
of the country. 

ij* Not in all emerging nations, though. Thanks to GTE. 

Because we've opened up telecommunications in many of these nations. 
For one thing, we set up a series of “microwave relay systems” which 
# greatly facilitate calling within the country. 

But, even more important, we developed “earth stations” which make 
fcit possible to call out of the country via satellite. 
r And that’s something that’s advanced even for this country. 
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Crumple 

up 

this ad. 

Then take it to your local Xerox office. 

Tell a sales representative that if the new Xerox 5400 
copier is so terrific, let’s see if the ball of paper in your hand will go 
through its document feeder. 

Chuckle to yourself as he smooths out the ad and carries 
it to the 5400. After all, you’ve never seen a document 
handler that could handle a problem like this. h 

Then he may pause to tell — > _ 

you how the 5400 can automatically 
copy on two sides of a sheet of paper. 

He may even point out its uncanny 
self-diagnostic systems and lightning- 
fast automatic bi-directional sorter. 

But you both know why you’re there. 

At last, he slides the crumpled page towards the document 
handler and pushes the button. And... and... and... 

Sorry. But what happens next is between you and your 
local Xerox representative. So pay him a visit, soon. 

Ancf find out if the original goes in. 

And if it does, how the copy comes out. AlKUA 


XEROX® and 5400 arc rradcmarki of XEROX CORPORATION. 






KEVIN CONWAY-AISNE ARCHER-JOE SPINELL • ARMAND ASSANTE 
LEE CANALITO-TERK/ FUNK-FRANK McRAE-JOYCE INGALLS-TOM WAITS 

Written and Directed by SYLVESTER STALLONE ■ Music by BILL CONTI • Director of Photography LASZLO KOVACS 
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Opening soon at theatres everywhere 
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If you’re rich enough 
to pay $9 for your Scotch, 
you’re smart enough 
not to have to. 


PORTED FROM SCOT 


60 


VAT 69 GOLD. 

IF YOU DON’T MIND PAYING LESS. 


BMKIAIL 

by JONATHAN YARDLEY 

A FOOTBALL NOVEL THAT IS STRONG ON 
THE FIELD BUT WEAK ON THE SIDELINES 


Fortunately or unfortunately, depending on 
one’s point of view, the excerpt from Peter 
Gent’s new novel that Sports Illustrated 
published recently turns out to be the best 
part of the book. That section has to do with 
the Dallas training camp and the coming of 
“the Turk," the dreaded executioner who 
sends pro football players packing; the sec¬ 
tion is funny, touching and true to life. 

That’s not surprising, since Gent himself 
is a former football player—he played sev¬ 
eral seasons for the Dallas Cowboys and did 
quite well for himself. After he quit, he turned 
novelist and produced North Dallas Forty, a 
book that made him considerably more fa¬ 
mous than football ever did and got him some 
good reviews into the bargain. Small won¬ 
der, for the novel is quite effective notwith¬ 
standing some rough edges; it is gritty and 
unsentimental, and parts of it are hilarious. 

The new novel is called Texas Celebrity 
Turkey Trot (Morrow, $9.95) and for the first 
90 pages it is just fine. Those are the pages 
set in the Dallas camp, as described by the 
narrator. 30-year-old Defensive Back Mabry 
Jenkins. Gent knows his football well, need 
it be said, and as long as he makes the game 
his terrain he is on firm footing. 

But then Mabry gets cut, and Gent doesn’t 
seem to know quite where to go. It’s clear 
what he has in mind: to describe the agony 
of a man-child forced “to come to terms with 
total failure at 30." Certainly that is a legit¬ 
imate subject for a novel about football or 
any other sport: the over-the-hill athlete’s 
eternal question—what do I do with the rest 
of my life?—is a very real and very painful 
problem. 

But Gent takes Mabry through a series of 
episodes that don’t hang together and don’t 
add up to a coherent whole. He hires on with 
a rich Texan, first as an early-morning coun¬ 
try-music disc jockey and then as a roving 
small-time “celebrity” who is paid to show 
up at events such as the "Midland/Odessa 
Battle of the Celebrity Sexes Golf Tourna¬ 
ment.” But he isn’t any good at any of it; all 
he can do is play football, and getting back 
into the game remains his obsession. 

Gent writes some funny lines, and he does 
take several sharp digs at the “celebrity" busi¬ 
ness; he plays a variation on Nora Ephron’s 
theme that “The celebrity pool has expanded 
in order to provide names to fill the increas¬ 
ing number of column inches currently de¬ 
voted to gossip,” but a few sharp digs and 
one good football section only add up to about 
half a novel. end 
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| Team Buckles,Inc. u.m 

| 11 S. Koushee St./Richmond. Va. 23220 (804) 644-7000 

I Please send_team buckles at $6.50 each (postage paid) 

| team name(s):___ 

l Enclosed is my check or money order for $_ 


1 wish to use my Master Charge Number __ 

I wish to use my VISA/Bank Americard Number _ 
Signature _ 

Name____ 

Address_ 













New for'79, 
the Mazda GLC Wagon: *4295. 

Like the RX-7a great way to 
get the most for your money. 


The Mazda RX-7 is a truly 
remarkable sports car value. A 
sleek, quiet/ quick 
(0-50 in 6.3 seconds)/ 
smooth handling 
wonder car all for 
under $7000* (GS 
Model shown/ $7695).* 

And the new '79 
Mazda GLC Wagon is 
a truly great value in 


compact wagons. It's our first 
GLC Wagon. And this brand new 
Great Little Car offers 
far more than just a 
low price and high 
mileage (40 mpg high¬ 
way, 29 mpg city**). 

Bigger, more 
powerful engine. 
Our new Wagon has 
GLC's smooth new 1.4 


litre engine. A quiet-running 
4-cylinder overhead cam engine 
with hemispherical combustion 
chambers (for efficient fuel 
burning). 

Not just a wagon. A stylish 
wagon with a little something 
extra. The Mazda GLC Wagon is 
obviously one wagon that's a 
pleasure to look at. Available in 
two models, it's the most versa- 










5-speed manual is available at 
extra cost on most GLC models. 

Get a solid, spacious Mazda 
GLC Wagon. It's not a lot of 
money. But it sure is a lot 
of Mazda. 

* Manufacturer's suggested retell prices, for RX-7 
S-Modcl *6,995. CS-Model shown *7,695 (slightly 
higher in California1. Actual prices established by dealers. 
Taxes, license, freight, optional equipment and any other 
dealer charges are extra. (RX-7 wide alloy wheels shown 
above *275extra.) All prices subject to change 
without notice. 

**EPA estimates with 4- speed transmission. Your mileage 
may vary depending on how and where you drive, your 
car’s condition, and optional equipment. California, 

38 mpg highway, 28 mpg city. 

Mazda's rotary engine licensed by N5U-WANKEL. 


standard. You 
can fold the 
rear seat com¬ 
pletely down r 
or just half 
of it. So you 
can carry cargo 
and people. 

Our standards are high in 
standard equipment. To get the 
most economy wagon for your 
money/ you should get a lot of 
great standard features. Like: 
Wall-to-wall carpeting. Com¬ 
fortable reclining front bucket 
seats. Electric rear window 
defroster. Trip odometer. New 
automatic choke. Styled steel 
wheels. 4-speed. And power- 
assisted front disc brakes. 

3-speed automatic or 


tile GLC of all. Cargo area with 
the seat up is a roomy 29.2 
cubic feet. For additional con¬ 
venience and versatility, a fold¬ 
down split-rear seat comes 




GLC body styles tor 79. 


The more you look, 
the more you like. 
















The Interwoven Man 


He’s got 
socks appeal. 

The man who plays to succeed wears 
Interwoven Sportwick, 1 the quality athletic sock. So even 
when he works up a sweat from head to toe, his feet 
stay dry. For him, ordinary sweat socks won’t do. Because 
the Interwoven Man has socks appeal. 

XntcrtvoVen 


'Footloose 


FOR 91 YEARS THE FOXBURG COUNTRY 
CLUB HAS BEEN A GEM IN THE ROUGH 


Tucked away in the rolling hills of western 
Pennsylvania is a tidy little golf course billed 
as the oldest in continuous use in the United 
States. It’s the Country Club at Foxburg (pop. 
250 and declining), about 60 miles north of 
Pittsburgh as the Dunlop 65 flies. 

Play began at Foxburg in the summer of 
1887, according to affidavits from half a doz¬ 
en men, long since gone to the golfer’s final re¬ 
ward, who swore in 1947 that they were there. 
Nothwithstanding competing claims by St. 
Andrews of Yonkers. N.Y. and several other 
old clubs, in 1971 the U.S. House of Rep¬ 
resentatives (with the Senate concurring) 
adopted a resolution that formally recognized 
the Foxburg Country Club as the oldest. 

Golfs early arrival in Foxburg was an ac¬ 
cident of geography. The town was the site 
of the summer estate of Joseph Mickle Fox, 
scion of a land- and oil-rich Philadelphia fam¬ 
ily. In 1884 Fox went to Great Britain fora se¬ 
ries of cricket matches and tried his hand at 
golf at the Old Course in St. Andrews in Scot¬ 
land. He enjoyed the game and upon return¬ 
ing home, he had an eight-hole course laid 
out on the lawn and meadows of his estate 
and invited well-connected villagers to play. 
The game became quite popular, and within 
a couple of years a more spacious layout was 
needed. Fox, whose domain included most 
of the land around the town, generously pro¬ 
vided 50 acres rent free. 

Naturally, Fox became the first president 
when the Foxburg Country Club was orga¬ 
nized in June 1887. The course is now owned 
by a corporation of the club’s 225 members, 
but the public is welcome from mid-April well 
into October. 

Local legend has it that Fox tried to pat¬ 
tern the course after the Old Course. If so, 
he was signally unsuccessful. “He may have 
tried to have the same kind of holes,” says 
Foxburg course superintendent Robert Klin- 
gensmith. “The bunkers are reminiscent of 
that kind of construction. But as a whole it 
isn't much like the Old Course." 

For the weekend golfer, the nine-hole lay¬ 
out is well worth the four-mile detour off In¬ 
terstate 80 at St. Petersburg Exit 6. At only 
2,576 yards, the Foxburg course would not 
oblige Jack Nicklaus or Tom Watson to break 
a sweat, but it does challenge the duffer. Two 
holes are guarded by bunkers, the No. 3 by a 
pair of monsters directly in front of the green. 

Foxburg is built on a gently sloping hill¬ 
side, so play runs uphill and downhill most 
of the way. The fairways and greens are im- 
continued 









NEW! 

PALL MAIL 
LIGHT 100’s 



The most flavor you can get in a low tar cigarette! 
Only 12 mg. tar 

1.0 mg. nic. 

12 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC meihod. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
















TheOM-1 

Compact SLR Camera. 


Hundred Dollar Give-Away. 


It's America's number one compact 
camera. 

In fact, before the OM-1, there was no 
such thing as a compact camera. Yet even 
today, years after it was introduced, the 
OM-1 is still a marvel of technology that 
other SLR's haven't been able to copy. 

The OM-1 is smaller and lighter than 
other, conventional SLR's. But the viewfinder 
is 30% bigger. 70% brighter. So focusing 
is easier. Faster. Sharper. 

When you buy an OM-1, you're not just 
buying a camera. You're buying a system. 

There are over 280 
components from which 
to choose. Which makes 
the OM System the 
world's largest compact 
camera system. 

No wonder the OM-1 
is Number 1. 


America's number one compact camera 
brings.you America's best camera buy. 

When you buy an OM-1 and prime lens. 
(50mm fl .8; 50mm fl.4 or 55mm fl.2) 
between Oct. 1,1978 and Jan. 31,1979, 
you're eligible for $100 worth of rebate 
certificates toward the purchase of 
selected Olympus Zuiko lenses and OM 
System components. 

Just send us your sales slip and owner 
registration card. Then we ll send you the 
OM-1 Hundred Dollar Give-Away rebate 
certificates, redeemable until April 30,1979. 

So you’ll have time to plan 
your system carefully. 

See your camera 
dealer for details or write: 
Olympus Camera 
Corporation, Woodbury 
NewYork11797. Don't let 
this Give-Away slip away. 



OLYMPUS 










In 1897, The Travelers became the first insurance company to insure an automobile. And, 
over the years, wevc insured tens of millions of cars. And we’ve become one of the biggest insurers of 
commercial fleets. 

But The Travelers and its independent agents remember this: 81 years ago, that first car we 
insured was owned not by a giant company but by an individual. 

Today, you can find an independent Travelers agent in the Yellow Pages. Call 
and get the same individual concern that was shown back at the turn of the century. 

The Travelers is one of the world’s largest insurance companies, a size that 
doesn’t diminish our big concern for the individual. 

THE TRAVELERS 

We oiler MV. health, auto. ami homeowner, insurance ami mutual hinds and variable annuities for individuals and virtually all forms of insurance for businesses. The Travelers Insurance 
Company, The T ravelcrs Indemnity C oinpany, Travelers Equina Vales Inc., ami other Affiliated Companies of The Travelers Corporation, I lartford, Connecticut 06115. 
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JUSTHRINl & BROOKS Founded 1749 


In a world where fame 
is fleeting, therefc a reason 
itk been in the limelight 
for almost 100 years. 


Rare taste. 


RARE 

SCOTCH 


FOOTLOOSE continued 

maculately groomed, and small groves of oak, 
along with a scattering of sycamores, maples, 
dogwood, sumac and nut trees, dot the course. 
An abandoned spur line of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad curves in front of the 5th and 
7th greens as well as the 6th and 8th tees. 
Until only a decade ago, freight trains crept 
through the grounds, presenting an extra haz¬ 
ard. both to shot-making and to safety. Once 
a hard-of-hearing golfer, deeply intent on her 
game, was gently nudged aside by a locomo¬ 
tive’s cowcatcher. 

At each tee there is a venerable tee box— 
a 3'/j-by-l'/2-foot stone container with com¬ 
partments designed to hold water and sand, 
a leftover from the days when golfers shaped 
their tees from damp sand. Having outlived 
their usefulness but not their charm, the tee 
boxes are now planted with petunias, mari¬ 
golds and anemones. 

Although a few of the holes have been re¬ 
numbered since 1887, the first five look much 
as they did when Foxburg opened. The last 
four holes were added the following year. In 
the earliest days, quart tomato cans were used 
for holes. The greens were sand, and after hol¬ 
ing out a golfer was required to brush the 
sand smooth with a burlap bag nailed to a 
long pole. The first groundkeeper was a vil¬ 
lager named John Dunkle, who earned $15 a 
year for scything the fairways. 

Foxburg’s clubhouse is a picturesque log 
house, one of seven lining the drive into the 
grounds. Behind it. over a heavily wooded de¬ 
clivity. is a spectacular view of the Allegheny 
River 300 feet below. Prompted no doubt by 
imperiled fishermen, the club's poet laureate 
has posted the following notice at the most in¬ 
viting spot: "The urge is great to hit the ball,/ 
To see it fly./To watch it fall./Cease and de¬ 
sist this childish whim;/Just dream about 
what might have been ./Do not hit balls 
across the river." 

The second floor of the clubhouse is the 
temporary home of the American Golf Hall 
of Fame Museum and Library. (A more cel¬ 
ebrated museum is at Golf House in Far Hills, 
N.J.) Valuable golfing memorabilia, including 
clubs and balls from the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies, arc on display, as well as six gener¬ 
ations of McEwan clubs, starting with James 
in 1770 and ending with Peter in 1930. There 
are also name plaques honoring the 51 play¬ 
ers inducted so far into the Hall of Fame, 
and for the less serious-minded there is Joe 
Kirkwood's 21-club collection. The perma¬ 
nent site for the Hall is now just a steel skel¬ 
eton in a weedy field at the edge of town. 
Last July construction was delayed because 
of a lack of funding. Next summer, if funds 
are forthcoming, the building will be finished, 
and the new Hall of Fame Museum and Li¬ 
brary will be open for visitors. 

St. Andrews it’s not. But for its historical 
associations and pleasant aspect, the Foxburg 
Country Club is a small treasure in the 
backwoods of Pennsylvania. end 






Hathaway re-invents the Bengal Stripe. 


Hathaway created their original 
Bengal Stripe in the early 1920’s. But 
we think the time has come for a tiny 
tampering with tradition. 

Your first look at Hathaway’s new 
Bengal Stripes will convince you that 
this is a splendid shirt, fit for men of 
incredibly high expectations. 


Ah, but only your second attentive 
inspection reveals the secret behind 
the colorations. Each stripe is edged 
with two thin black lines. So the color 
seems more vivid, more completely 
separated from the white ground. 

The shirt is available in stripes of 
Bengal blue, burgundy or brown. 


The front placket and chest pocket 
are so carefully matched they practi¬ 
cally dissolve into the pattern. 

Hathaway has tailored the Bengal 
Stripe shirt from a most triumphant 
blend. It’s 60% cotton to keep you 
unruffled and 40% polyester to keep 
vou unwrinkled, as well. 







One look is all you'll need to appreciate what a 
full measure of luxury this sleek new Grand 
LeMans delivers. 

Luxury you can see in the well-cut contours that 
make Grand LeMans photogenic from any angle. 
And a Body by Fisher. 

Luxury you can feel in these available, swank 
60/40 cloth seats. And a more expansive choice of 
interior fabrics than last year. 

Luxury you can hear in the way this acoustically 
engineered mid-size surrounds you with a sense 
of quiet. Or with any one of six available stereo 








systems to surround you with song. 

Luxury you can share as Grand LeMans accom¬ 
modates six. 

And best of all, luxury you can afford. Because 
Grand LeMans, as shown, is priced at $5995. That's 
Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price, including 
dealer preparation. Tax, license, destination 
charges and other available equipment extra. 
Priced slightly higher in California. 

If you're looking for an affordable mid- nil 

size loaded with luxury, buy or lease our s£> 
newGrand LeMans. You'll liketheway itfits. __ 

















available from your telephone company. The Mickey Moose Phone. C Walt Disney Products 


obvious 



There’s a big choice in telephones 
these days. But the choice doesn’t have 
to be difficult. 

To find the right style and the 
right quality, just come right to Bell. 


Because Bell telephones give you 
all sorts of shapes and colors and styles 
to choose from. 

All Bell quality. And all kinds of 
customized calling services as well. 


So, you can get a phone that’s gen¬ 
uinely you, and still get a phone that’s 
genuine Bell. 

What could lx- more obvious? 

(2) Bell System 


BE CHOOSEY 




SCORECARD 


A CERTAIN INEVITABILITY 

On July 17 the New York Yankees' Reg¬ 
gie Jackson bunted against Manager Billy 
Martin’s orders in a 9-7, 11-inning loss 
to the Kansas City Royals. That defiant 
act touched off a tumultuous week dur¬ 
ing which Jackson was suspended and 
Martin ousted—and during which the 
Yankees fell 14 games out of first place. 
Also on July 17, Los Angeles Mayor Tom 
Bradley, fearful of a Montreal-style finan¬ 
cial b-ath, announced that his city was 
withdrawing its bid to host the 1984 
Olympics. July 17 was a black-letter day 
for sports fans in the nation’s first and 
third cities. 

Last week both the Yankees and Los 
Ar\geles completed stunning comebacks. 
While the Yankees were celebrating their 
World Series victory (over a team from 
Los Angeles). Bradley was formally 
agreeing to host the '84 Games (a prize 
that New York had vainly sought) at a 
contract-signing ceremony in the White 
House with Lord Killanin, the Interna¬ 
tional Olympic Committee president. 
Hard-fought though they were, both 
turnarounds, once achieved, had a cer¬ 
tain air of inevitability about them. For 
the Yankees, it was, ho-hum. their 22nd 
World Series triumph. And the City of 
Angels had finally consented to stage the 
Games only after receiving a pledge of 
unspecified financial assistance from 
President Carter, the sort of federal res¬ 
cue mission that seems essentia) these 
days to such ambitious undertakings. Al¬ 
though Bradley promised a “spartan" 
Olympics, he also said he expected the 
amount of federal assistance to be “sub¬ 
stantial.” 

SEE AND SKI 

It is too early to call him the Sporting 
Pope, but John Paul II does have an ath¬ 
letic background. For one thing, he has 
been an avid skier. According to a story 
making the rounds last week (and there 
were enough of those, certainly), as a car¬ 
dinal the future pope once accidentally 
crossed the Czechoslovak border while 
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skiing in Poland’s Tatra Mountains and 
was held by guards until church author¬ 
ities confirmed his identity. 

Another story has Cardinal Wojtyla 
slyly asking a group of listeners, “What 
is the difference between the Italian car¬ 
dinals and the Polish cardinals?” Met 
with silence, he said, “Half of the Polish 
cardinals can ski.” At the time, there 
were two Polish cardinals. 

And it pleased sports fans that John 
Paul IPs inauguration was held at 10 a.m. 
Sunday instead of the traditional late-af- 
ternoon hour, when it would have con¬ 
flicted with Italian soccer and NFL 
games. Reports to the contrary, though, 
this was not the reason for the early start. 
The Vatican merely wanted to avoid af¬ 
ternoon lighting problems and to enable 
cardinals to head for home by nightfall. 

BOTTOMS UP 

Winless Northwestern University has al¬ 
ready clinched its seventh straight losing 
season (page 92) but it has not been the 
country’s worst college football team dur¬ 
ing that period. The distinction goes to 
the University of Texas at El Paso. So 
says Steve Harvey, the Los Angeles news¬ 
paperman whose weekly rankings of the 
gridiron hapless, the Bottom Ten, is syn¬ 
dicated in 137 papers. The feature’s 
popularity helps console Harvey when 
Arizona Coach Tony Mason calls the re¬ 
verse poll “sick” and O. J. Simpson calls 
Harvey “a jerk.” 

Harvey does not deny that Northwest¬ 
ern has been consistently inept in recent 
years. In fact, he ranked NU “No. 1” in 
the Bottom Ten for three straight weeks 
last season until the “Mildeats.” as he 
calls them, blew their chances for the top 
spot by upsetting Illinois 21-7 in what 
he styled a “must lose game." Year in 
and year out, though, UTEP has it all 
under NU. In the last five seasons the 
Miners have finished No. 1 once and No. 
2 twice in the Bottom Ten and they 
ranked fourth going into Saturday's 44-0 
shellacking by Brigham Young, a loss that 
left them 1-6 this season and 8-55 go¬ 


ing back to 1973 (vs. NU’s 12-49-1). An¬ 
other Bottom Ten perennial is Kansas 
State, whose excessive generosity with 
scholarships has prompted the NCAA to 
ban the school from bowl games for two 
years. Harvey finds this a curious pun¬ 
ishment for a team that has won just four 
of its last 26 games. 

“It would have been more interest¬ 
ing.” he says, “if Kansas State had been 
forced to play a bowl game." 

YEA, DRUMSTICK! 

Ordinarily, the 9,157 fans in the Summit 
in Houston might have been templed to 
head en masse for the exits. After all. 
with the fourth quarter just starting in 
their NBA home opener, the Rockets 
were leading the New York Nets by the 
decidedly un-spine-tingling score of 
101-61. But then the public-address an¬ 
nouncer reminded the crowd of a pro¬ 
motional offer. It seems that Ron Krispy 





Fried Chicken, a Houston-based restau¬ 
rant chain with 80 outlets, had promised 
ticket-holders a free $1.55 fried-chicken 
dinner—including two pieces of bird, 
one side order, and rolls—every time the 
Rockets scored 135 points or more at 
home. 

Their interest and appetites thus 
aroused, the fans not only stayed in their 
seats, but began to chant, “We want 
chicken, we want chicken.” As the score 
climbed toward the mouth-watering 135- 
point mark, Houston players slapped 
hands on the bench and one of them 
chirp-chirped, “Let’s break this guy." 
Doing his part, at one point Coach Tom 
continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


Nissalke sent his regulars back into ac¬ 
tion, prompting the crowd to change its 
chant to, “Tom wants chicken, Tom 
wants chicken.” Finally, with 51 seconds 
left and the score 133-83, Houston 
Guard Mike Dunleavy put in a dinner¬ 
winning layup and the Rockets went on 
to a 139-87 victory. 

Next day, as 3,587 ticket-holders de¬ 
scended on Ron’s outlets for $5,559.85 
worth of free food, Steve Woodall, who 
runs the business with his dad Ron, said 
he welcomed the publicity the giveaway 
was generating. “It would cost us $2,750 
just to buy a 30-second TV slot on Bat- 
tlestar Gallactica," he said. “We’re get¬ 
ting something better—it’s not advertis¬ 
ing but true news.” But Woodall also 
admitted being apprehensive. He had in¬ 
troduced the promotion secure in the 
knowledge that the Rockets had reached 
135 points at home only once before in 
their eight-year history, yet here they had 
already done it in their 1978-79 opener. 
And he allowed that he could find the ex¬ 
pense prohibitive if they start hitting 135 
more often than, say, once a month. 

His Rocket teammates were mean¬ 
while calling Dunleavy by his new nick¬ 
name: Chicken Man. 

UNFAIR ADVANTAGE? 

If any of Idaho State’s cross-country op¬ 
ponents place too much stock in names, 
they could be psyched out even before 
the starter’s gun sounds. Among the Ben¬ 
gal runners this season is a full-blooded 
Sioux from Mobridgc. S. Dak. named 
Cornell Three Legs. 

A NICE NIGHT'S WORK 

Close analysis of available horseplaying 
systems reveals that betting the jockey 
rather than the nag is as good a way to 
go broke as any. But racegoers w'ho put 
their faith and money on a 36-year-old 
jockey named Dave Gall last Wednesday 
night at Cahokia Downs in East St. Lou¬ 
is, III. turned out to be geniuses, each 
and every one. Gall rode all 10 races on 
the program and won eight of them, the 
first jockey ever to bring home that many 
winners on the same card in the U.S. 
But for a photo-finish loss in the fourth 
race to a 3-5 favorite. Gall would have 
had yet another winner. 

Gall won in the stretch and wire-to- 
wire, aboard long shots as well as fa¬ 
vorites. He won the first three races on 
horses paying $10.80, $4.40 and $16.60 
before his mount in the fourth, a 3-to-l 


shot named Jamie Lee, lost the photo 
to odds-on favorite Kentucky Candy. 
Following two more wins paying $19.40 
and $16.20, Gall finished out of the 
money in the seventh. Then, after an¬ 
other two wins ($5 and $6), he com¬ 
pleted his evening by bringing a geld¬ 
ing named Geordin from off the pace 
to win the five-furlong 10th race by 
two lengths. Geordin, who had finished 
in the money just once in 19 races, 
paid $12. 

Gall has been the leading jockey at Ca¬ 
hokia Downs in five of the last six years 
and was fourth in the country in wins 
during ’76 and ’77. He had been side¬ 
lined much of this year by a broken col¬ 
larbone and a suspension, which made 
his big night especially welcome. Gall 
said that the pressure on him actually de¬ 
creased as the evening wore on. “The 
more you win like that, the more relaxed 
you get,” he said. “If one of your horses 
loses, they surely can’t blame you, can 
they?” 

EDUCATED FIST 

Rhode Island Coach Bob Griffin said that 
his team would practice the play and, 
yes, might use it in a game. Massachu¬ 
setts’ Bob Pickett denounced it as a piece 
of japery that violated “the ethics of 
coaching.” Around the Yankee Confer¬ 
ence—indeed, around college football— 
people were still debating the great “bat- 
ball play” that enabled lowly Maine to 
escape with a 7-7 tie against favored 
New Hampshire (SI, October 23). 

The play began when Maine Place- 
kicker Mike Hodgson got set for what ap¬ 
peared to be a field-goal attempt from 
New Hampshire’s 28-yard line. Instead 
of placing the football, however, holder 
Tony Trafton tossed it into the air and 
Hodgson punched it as though he were 
serving a volleyball. The ball sailed past 
New Hampshire’s unsuspecting players, 
landed on the five and skidded into the 
end zone, where Maine’s Dave Higgins 
fell on it for a touchdown. 

It turned out that Coach Jack Bick- 
nell had introduced the sleight-of-fist 
play several weeks earlier and that his 
men had practiced it while humming the 
theme from the TV show Batman. “I 
knew it was possible 1 looked like the big¬ 
gest jerk in America,” Bicknell allowed 
after ordering the play against New 
Hampshire. “But my kids have taken 
some terrible beatings. I was trying to 
give them a lift.” 


New Hampshire Coach Bill Bowes an¬ 
grily claimed that the batball play was ci¬ 
ther 1) illegal or 2) ought to be, but his 
protests were in vain. The NCAA rule 
book prohibits batting a fumble and also 
batting any ball out of bounds to gain 
yardage. But batting a non-fumbled ball 
inbounds is legal. Far from being new, 
such a play was fairly common ir^high 
schools—until it was outlawed in 1975. 
But the colleges have never prohibited 
it, and University of Delaware Athletic 
Director Dave Nelson, longtime editor- 
secretary of the NCAA football rules 
committee, included a sketch of just such 
a play in his 1976 book. Illustrated Foot¬ 
ball Rules. Bicknell had gotten the idea 
of attempting the play from reading Nel¬ 
son’s book. 

“I think it’s an interesting and inno¬ 
vative play,” says Nelson. “One of the 
problems with football today is that it’s 
so conservative. This play is a lot like an 
onside kick except that one is with the 
hand, the other the foot. It’s not easy to 
execute, and because it’s a free ball the 
defense has as much opportunity to re¬ 
cover as the offense. In this case, one 
coach simply knew the rules, the other 
didn’t.” 

SOMETHING FOR THE PIGGY BANK 

Tracy Austin, the 15-year-old tennis 
prodigy, turned professional last week, 
one of the youngest world-class athletes 
ever to do so. In the past, all money Tra¬ 
cy “won" in tournaments was turned 
over to the U.S. Lawn Tennis Associ¬ 
ation’s youth development program. The 
teen-ager’s decision to join the pro cir¬ 
cuit means that future earnings will be 
hers to keep. The implications are clear 
to Bill Ryan, Tracy’s counselor at Roll¬ 
ing Hills (Cal.) High, where the soph¬ 
omore maintains a straight-A average. 
"Next year she should take a course in ac¬ 
counting,” he says. 

And you can forget the allowance, 
Mom. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dr. Ferdie Pacheco, the well-known 
ring physician, on the sale of video cas¬ 
settes showing both Ali-Spinks fights for 
$89.95: “Hell, for that money. Spinks will 
come to your house.” 

• Jackie Stewart, the peripatetic ex-auto 

driver: “In one year I traveled 450,000 
miles by air. That’s 1814 times around 
the world—or once around Howard Co- 
sell’s head.” end 
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“UsTareyton smokers 
would rather 
than fight!” 

Your present filter is only doing 
half the job, because it doesn’t 
have Tareyton’s activated 
charcoal filtration. 

There is no substitute tor 
Tareyton lights. 

Kings 8mg.tar ,7mg.nic. 

100's 9mg.tar .8mg.nic. 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Only 8 mg. tar 


Only 9 mg. tar 


Tareyton lights, 8 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine, Tareyton long lights, 9 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








Sports Illustrated 

OCTOBER 30, 1978 
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That's where Bill Rodgers went—from Staten 
Island to Manhattan—to win his third straight 
New York marathon by KENNY MOORE 
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B ill Rodgers stood at the start of Sunday’s New 
York City Marathon without his gloves. 
"Won't need ’em today,” he said ruefully, trying 
to catch a glimpse of Manhattan through a thick, 
unseasonably warm haze. It was 61°. well above 
Rodgers' beloved chill. "I am freaked out over 
this weather,” he said. “Today 1 think it's going 
to be Garry’s race.’’ 

Garry Bjorklund, the Olympic 10.000-meter 
finalist from Minneapolis who had battled Rodg¬ 
ers for 20 miles last year before succumbing to 
stomach cramps, stared across at Rodgers. "I 
don’t concern myself with anyone but him.” 
Bjorklund said. 

Others were more expansive. "There simply 
is no finer place in the world to start a race.” 
said Great Britain's Chris Stewart, third in both 
1976 and 1977. “It’s not merely scenic, it’s func¬ 
tional.” Indeed, after the starting gun, the broad 
delta of 28 lanes leading away from the Staten Is¬ 
land toll plaza gathered in the 10.000 runners of 
this largest marathon in history and sent them 
up the western slope of the Verrazano Bridge, 
which links Staten Island and Brooklyn, without 
mishap. 

In the two previous years that the New York 
marathon had passed through the city’s five bor¬ 
oughs (from 1970 to 1975 it clung to the safe con¬ 
fines of Central Park), the race was permitted 
only the right three lanes of the Verrazano. the 
world’s largest suspension bridge. This year the 
runners were given the bridge's entire upper lev¬ 
el, and experienced male marathoners were as¬ 
signed the right half. New Zealand’s Kevin Ryan 
led a quickly unraveling knot of contenders. 
Rodgers and Bjorklund among them. To their 
left were the women and novices. Separated by 
a steel wall, they would not join un- continued 


Bjorklund (17) forced the early pace, leaving all but Rodg¬ 
ers behind, but alter the hallway point he. too, was gone. 
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MARATHON continued 


til the 2 |/ 2 -mile point, where it was hoped 
the fields would be scattered enough for 
the women to blend in without damage 
to their pace. In previous mass races, 
women have faced the frustrating choice 
either of starting to the rear of the pack— 
thus sacrificing a minute or two in the 
bouncing, dancing shuffle to the starting 
line itself—or beginning in the front 
ranks and having to sprint to escape be¬ 
ing trampled. Last year defending cham¬ 
pion Miki Gorman, an 88-pound butter¬ 
fly. was jostled into a frantic early pace, 
tired, and was well off her course record 
of 2:39: II. This year the 1 . 1 00 women en¬ 
trants (up from the 88 of two years ago), 
who were contesting their national AAU 
championship as well, calmly established 
their own rhythms and sailed into Brook¬ 
lyn in high spirits. 

Marty Cooksey of Orange, Calif., the 
Avon International Champion, moved 
ahead. Confident and extraordinarily fit. 
she hoped to approach 2:30. a lime that 
would shatter the 2:34:48 world record 
of West Germany’s Christa Vahlensieck. 
Vahlensieck herself lurked behind, as did 
Norway’s Grete Waitz, the World Cup 
3,000-meter champion trying her first 
marathon. Waitz’s only expectation was 
to finish. “I’ve never run more than 20 ki¬ 
lometers,” she said. "I came because 1 
wanted to see New York.” 

As the two rivers of runners flowed 
off the bridge and joined, the vibration 
was palpable. The impression was of a 
medium-sized town up and on the move, 
affirming the view that distance running 
may be a mark of our entire species, not 
just of a few members. The rumbling 
footfalls conveyed as well a sense of the 
enormity of the organizers’ responsibil¬ 
ities once such a mass is set in motion. 
Some 4,600 of these men and women 
were attempting their first marathon. 
Race Director Fred Lebow of the New 
York Road Runners Club had constantly 
urged entrants not to run if they had any 
doubt they would finish. "In 1967 when 
I started running," said Lebow, “there 
was no one to tell me what to do, no 
book to read. Now you can smother in lit¬ 
erature. go deaf at running clinics. There 
is no excuse for a runner not to be in¬ 
formed and prepared. Even so, three of 
our entrants died between signing up in 
July and the race. The law of averages 
tells you some more are capable of it to- 

A!though none ot the 10.000 runners had to pay. 
the Verrazano-Narrows Bridge still took its toll. 


day.” In reaction, Lebow boosted the 
number of medical attendants from 100 
to 300, placing them in 20 areas, while 
21 water stations would dispense more 
than 250,000 paper cups of liquid. 

Now Lebow, riding in a pace car ahead 
of the leaders, realized that 250,000 cups 
wouldn’t be enough. He began calling to 
the crowds along Fourth Avenue in 
Brooklyn to bring more water. Few 
moved, for to the spectators 61° hardly 
seemed hot. It seemed perfect. The day 
thus was a test of runners’ wisdom. 

“I was feeling good." said Ian Thomp¬ 
son of England, the fastest man in the 
race with his 2:09:12 run in 1974. So 
Thompson burst ahead before five miles, 
leading Ryan. Rodgers and Bjorklund. As 
they ran through whirlwinds of dry leaves 
blown up by helicopter prop-wash, Rodg¬ 
ers felt uneasy. “I was bummed out,” he 
said. “The road seemed rougher and 
more uneven, the crowds bigger than last 
year. And Garry was right beside me. I 
began to get this sense of a duel devel¬ 
oping—at six miles! That’s suicide. I 
wanted to tell him to be calm, to save 
his competitiveness, but of course I 
couldn’t do that." 

The Hispanic and Italian crowds in the 
Gowanus area beat at them with cheers. 
It seemed as if every third man held a 
squealing child overhead. “New Yorkers 
are quick to applaud people they see 
overcoming adversity.” said a spectator, 
“even if they’ve brought it all on 
themselves.” 

That may explain why for months Le¬ 
bow has been accosted about a dozen 
times a day by healthy, beaming people 
of assorted race and sex who exclaimed, 
“You're the person who’s brought this 
city together again.” 

Lebow had brought everything togeth¬ 
er at the race headquarters on Colum¬ 
bus Circle, in a 10-story marble building 
that used to be the Huntington Hartford 
Museum. There in the past weeks he had 
coordinated a staff of 3,000 volunteers, 
not to mention five borough governments 
and police forces. 

“The running of the future isn't going 
to be managed by clubs,” he said the day 
before the race. “It will be organized by 
corporations. I only hope race directors 
can guide sponsors, direct them away 
from being so intrusive that we lose the 
spirit that makes this special.” 

At the eight-mile point, in the shad¬ 
ow of the Williamsburg!) Savings Bank 
tower. Bjorklund bolted out, taking the 
continued 
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Proving that old runners do not even fade away, the 46-year-old Foster came in a remarkable sixth 


MARATHON continued 

pace from above five minutes per mile 
to below 4:56. "Billy is so strong." he 
said later. “I figured if I could hurt him 
badly enough early, he’d have to go easy 
the last 10 miles." Only Rodgers stayed 
with Bjorklund. but he was shocked at 
the move. "I was mad at him." he said. 
“In fact. I felt like swearing at him be¬ 
cause it seemed it was a chance he didn't 
have to take. He could have waited for 
me to die naturally." 

Behind them the mood altered. The 
great following throng was freer of driv¬ 
ing competitive juices, lighter, far more 
responsive to the crowds. The division 
between these worlds of racers and fin¬ 
ishers is perhaps the division between 
sport and sociology. "This marathoning 
boom is an American phenomenon.” 
English Olympian Ron Hill had said. 
"We have our joggers, but our largest 
marathon still draws only 300." 

Who were these thousands in New 
York? The race organization issued a 
breakdown of the field by profession, re¬ 
vealing some startling statistics. Eighty- 
five percent had college degrees. Half had 
graduate degrees. There were 767 law¬ 
yers. 547 doctors. 977 teachers. There 
were 98 company presidents. 

"Two years ago running was an upper- 


middle-class white male sport." said 
George Hirsch. publisher of New Times 
and Runner, who finished in 2:48:02. 
“Now the women are rushing in. but the 
question is. will it broaden out. will it 
trickle down? It’s hard to imagine a hard¬ 
working sharecropper or coal miner drag¬ 
ging home at night and then going out 
to run.” 

Rodgers fell as if he were dragging as 
he and Bjorklund raced past 10 miles in 
49:0. past Williamsburg's somber colo¬ 
nies of bearded Hasidic Jews in black 
coats and fur hats. They surged often. "I 
could never seem to stay right beside 
him," said Rodgers, who was working on 
an 18-race winning streak. "1 told my¬ 
self I'd beaten him in all our races this 
summer, but then the thought came to 
me: was that because all the time he had 
been pointing for this one?" As they 
pounded on over cobblestones and old 
trolley tracks. Rodgers' wife Ellen 
watched from atop the photographers’ 
truck. 

"I was sure they were going to kill each 
other." she said. "Whoever was running 
sensibly in third or fourth was going to 
win." 

Just before halfway. Rodgers asked 
Bjorklund if he fell all right. 


"Not too good." was the reply. 

“I don’t either." said Rodgers. "Let's 
coast fora while." 

They eased slightly, sharing a water 
bottle. Bjorklund was pleased, as it 
seemed he had tired Rodgers according 
to plan. 

Ahead in the pace car. Fred Lebow 
was radioed a message that seemed to 
dash his plans for a great race. 

Back in 1976 Bronx officials had been 
hurt because the runners crossed the Wil¬ 
lis Avenue Bridge from Manhattan, took 
but three ceremonial steps in the fifth 
borough, spun around a light pole at the 
20-mile mark and headed back to Man¬ 
hattan. So last year the course included 
a mile in this discouraging neighborhood, 
but the police, wary of the race's recep¬ 
tion here, made it avoid busy intersec¬ 
tions. They learned a lesson. "Everybody 
loved it.” said Lebow. "This year they 
said ‘let's show it off.’ so we ran the blue 
line on main streets that we calculated 
would be the exact same distance." The 
week of the race it was discovered the 
change had added 159 yards. Last year’s 
course had to be used again. "I don’t 
know why you had to tell anybody it 
was longer." said New York Park Com¬ 
missioner Gordon Davis, a frolicsome 
man. "Who would know?" 

To this the astonished Lebow returned 
an affronted stare. "I would know," he 
said. 

Now Lebow had learned that the po¬ 
lice actually wanted to direct the run¬ 
ners over the longer route. Incredulous, 
he cried out to John Schawaroch, chief 
of the NYPD Traffic Division. “Please, 
please. Chief, the times will be all wrong. 
If you do this, you’ll be killing the whole 
marathon!” 

A few minutes later. Schawaroch’s 
deputy cruised by to say the switch was 
off Lebow collapsed in relief. "Only one 
more crisis to go.” he said. 

Going up the 1.300 yards of bright blue 
carpet that protected the runners’ feet 
from the harsh grating of the Quecns- 
boro Bridge. Garry Bjorklund’s crisis was 
upon him. "I couldn't run on the mushy 
carpet." he said. “Suddenly I was fad¬ 
ing." 

"I didn't feel good either,” said Rodg¬ 
ers. "Garry had pulled me into no-man's- 
land by constantly trying to break me. I 
fell like slowing with him, but I thought. 
‘Who’s coming up behind us?’ So I went 
on.” 

As the runners swung north on First 
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Avenue, Fred Lebow said, “It is here that 
I am most worried." Last year the crowds 
from the singles bars and fashionable 
apartments pressed in so closely that 
there was seldom room to run more than 
single file. The din was heartening, but 
many felt claustrophobic. “What would 
happen if the runners couldn’t get 
through?” someone asked. “They would 
lash out, and more spectators would press 
to see and the whole race would be stran¬ 
gled." Lebow agreed and appealed to 
Manhattan police. Miles of gray barri¬ 
cades were brought in to keep watchers 
on the sidewalk. 

It worked. Rodgers had two lanes clear 
as he ran uptown, taking a bottle of wa¬ 
ter from his brother at 69th Street, run¬ 
ning in the blue exhaust of police mo¬ 
torcycles. “It was all willpower." he said. 
“I had strange, fleeting thoughts. I had a 
vision of falling down a manhole. I 
thought once. ‘I can’t bomb out now. It'd 
be bad for business.’ ’’ (He had intro¬ 
duced a line of running wear at Bloom* 
ingdale’s the day before.) 

Bjorklund ran through disappoint¬ 
ment into pain. "I cramped on the in¬ 


side of my thighs," he said. "By the time 
we hit the Bronx I was stumbling. I 
couldn’t bend my knees enough to get 
over the curb on the Madison Avenue 
Bridge. I stopped with shooting pains. I 
couldn’t work them out. I wasn’t going 
to quit, though. I always finish these 
things." He did, in 2:29:58 for 76th place. 
"One of these times. I’m going to stick 
all the way.” he said. "I don't know any 
other way to run." 

Grcte Wait?, had been timid early. 
Now she came on. catching Marty Cook¬ 
sey at 18 miles. They ran together for a 
mile, then Wait? was on her own. leav¬ 
ing Cooksey to finish a distant second. 
Waitz is 25, a junior high school lan¬ 
guage and phys ed teacher from Oslo, 
and holds the best time in the world this 
year for the women’s mile, 4:26:9. "But 
there happen strange things after 20 ki¬ 
lometers," said her husband Jack. "I was 
worried about my legs,”said Wait?. “For 
the last four miles I had cramps in both 
thighs.” Until the last mile she did not 
know she was running two minutes fast¬ 
er than the world record pace. She fin¬ 
ished in 2:32:30. 


Rodgers slowed over the last few miles 
in Central Park. “If someone had offered 
me water in the Park, I would have 
stopped and had a drink and a chat." he 
said blithely. “But no one did. so I 
pressed on." He finished in 2:12:12 for 
his third straight New York victory. A re¬ 
surging Ian Thompson was two minutes 
behind. “The emotion in the last half mile 
was unbelievable." said Thompson. “A 
glorious sensation.” Great Britain’s Tre¬ 
vor Wright was third in 2:14:35. Sixth 
was Jack Foster of New Zealand, in 
2:17:29. Foster is 46 years old. Frank 
Shorter, improving after ankle surgery, 
was 12th. 

Grete Wait? arrived with sunburned 
shoulders and her new women’s world 
record. “I couldn’t think at all,” she said. 
“I was just looking for the finish line.” 
She was lugged before the shouting press 
with Rodgers, and listened to him say. 
“I think experience won it for me. Bjork¬ 
lund is so tough. When he gels the sense 
of this race, watch out.” 

Wait? revealed her own sense of the 
marathon. “I don't know if I’ll ever do 
one of these again.” she said. end 


Waitz had never run a marathon, and during the last few miles had leg cramps, but when she finished she had broken the women 's record by two minutes. 
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THREE CHEERS FOR THE 
RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


The Patriots gave all New England something to shout about as they took over 
the top spot in the AFC East by mauling the Dolphins by JOE MARSHALL 


H arry Houdini, make way. When it 
comes to putting pressure on your¬ 
self, no one quite matches the New Eng¬ 
land Patriots. Before the season even 
started. Coach Chuck Fairbanks flatly 
stated, “We can beat any team in this 
league consistently with the players we 
have right now.” Accordingly, New Eng¬ 
land introduced a new mascot named Su¬ 
perpatriot, a sort of combination Paul 
Revere and Superman in red, white and 
blue. It also circulated a team picture 
boldly inscribed, “The 1978 Superpatri¬ 
ots.” Which was meant to suggest, of 
course, a succession of Super Sundays 
leading ultimately to the Super Bowl. At 
which point, the Patriots promptly lost 
two of their first three games. 

But lo and behold, last Sunday the Su¬ 
perpatriots were making good on their 
boast, beating their chief division rivals, 
the Miami Dolphins, 33-24, to take sole 
possession of first place in the AFC East. 

The Pats came from behind twice, 
breaking a 24-24 tie late in the fourth 
quarter with an impressive five-play, 64- 
yard touchdown drive, then locking up 
the win when Richard Bishop sacked 
Dolphin Quarterback Bob Griese for a 
safety. That produced the odd sight of 
George Roberts, the Dolphin punter, try¬ 
ing an onside punt with the free kick. 
Alas, it failed. As one banner proclaimed, 

THIS IS NOT THE DAY OF THE DOLPHIN. 

In moving a game in front of Miami 
with a 6-2 record, the Patriots showcased 
the sort of depth that does take teams to 
the Super Bowl. New England entered 
the game with five runners who had 
gained between 199 and 313 yards. Last 
on the list was second-year man Horace 
Ivory, but against Miami he led all New 
England rushers with 113 yards. He also 
scored the Patriots’ last two touchdowns, 
going 23 yards for the clincher on a draw 


play. On that run Ivory broke a tackle 
by Dolphin Defensive Back Norris 
Thomas at the 15 and stumbled most of 
the way to the goal line before covering 
the last few feet on his knees. Ivory 
gained much of his yardage behind Right 
Guard Sam Adams and Right Tackle 
Shelby Jordan instead of New England’s 
more heralded left side of John Hannah 
and Leon Gray, which also says some¬ 
thing about Patriot depth. As Adams put 
it, “I resent the way people say, ‘the oth¬ 
er side of the Patriot line.’ ” 

Beating Miami in Foxboro was impor¬ 
tant to the Patriots because they have 
not beaten the Dolphins in Miami since 
1966, and the two teams are scheduled 
to meet there in the final game of the sea¬ 
son, on Monday night, Dec. 18. More im¬ 
portant, New England sank the Dolphins 
on the day they were supposed to be 
buoyed by the return of Griese. Last 
year’s passing champion had not started 
since he suffered a partial tear of the me¬ 
dial collateral ligament in his left knee 
in the Dolphins’ final exhibition game. 

But Griese’s return wasn’t the only 
cause for Dolphin optimism. In their last 
visit to Foxboro late last season, the Dol¬ 
phins lost a shot at the playoffs when 
they managed only 25 yards rushing 
against New England's 3-4 defense and 
were beaten 14-10. In the off-season, 
seeking to resurrect his ball-control of¬ 
fense, Don Shula dealt his first- and fifth- 
round draft picks plus Wide Receiver 
Freddie Solomon and Safety Vern Ro¬ 
berson to San Francisco for Running 
Back Delvin Williams. Going into Sun¬ 
day’s game, Williams led the AFC with 
673 yards on the ground. As a team the 
Dolphins were averaging better than five 
yards a carry to lead the league. 

On the opposite side of the line, how¬ 
ever, New England boasted a miserly de¬ 



fense. “First down is the crucial play for 
us,” said Patriot Linebacker Steve Nel¬ 
son, who leads the team in tackles and 
fumble recoveries and is lied for the lead 
in interceptions. “Miami likes to run. 
They’ve really put emphasis on the run 
this year. If we can hold them to three 
yards or less on first down, we can force 
them to pass. Then we can use our spe¬ 
cial pass defenses and dictate the game.” 

New England did just that. Miami 
went nowhere on the ground in its first 
two series and thereafter had to rely heav¬ 
ily on passing. Williams did manage to 
scratch out 116 yards, but overall the 
Dolphins were an aerial act last Sunday. 
Miami tried 40 pass plays and ran just 
26 times. 

Griese tied a Schaefer Stadium rec¬ 
ord with 22 completions, which account¬ 
ed for 227 yards and two touchdowns. 
The first of these, nine yards to Nat 
Moore, tied the score at 14 in the sec¬ 
ond quarter, and the second, a four-yard- 
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er lo Andre Tillman, moved Miami in 
front 21-17 midway through the third 
quarter. Griese also helped set up the 
game’s first touchdown, a one-yard 
plunge by Williams, when his pass, in¬ 
tended for Moore in the end zone, re¬ 
sulted in an interference call against Pa¬ 
triot Defensive Back Raymond Clayborn. 
But Griese also was intercepted twice in 
the second quarter by New England Safe¬ 
ty Doug Beaudoin, and both of those re¬ 
sulted in Patriot touchdowns. 

Griese played, as he will for the rest 
of the season, with his knee in a brace. 
His performance was heroic but no more 
productive than that of the Pats’ 25-year- 
old signal caller, Steve Grogan, who en¬ 
gineered the two second-half, 64-yard 
drives that ended with Ivory’s touch¬ 
down runs. Grogan passed for 176 yards 
and ran for 34 more, including an 18- 
yard scamper that set up a 29-yard David 
Posey field goal in the closing seconds of 
the first half. That put New England 
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ahead 17-14 and Fairbanks later cited it 
as a key to the win. 

It was a rewarding day for Grogan, 
who has endured some booing from Pa¬ 
triot fans this season. When New Eng¬ 
land threw away those two early games, 
losing to Washington and Baltimore on 
touchdowns scored via a fumble return 
and a kickoff return, Grogan, who was 
passing poorly, became the scapegoat. 
After the Colt game one fan poured beer 
on him. "That just makes me play hard¬ 
er,” Grogan said last week. “I don’t care 
for being booed. I want to prove myself 
to the people here.” 

Grogan has a strong but sometimes er¬ 
ratic arm that commands attention in the 
AFC East, a quarterback's division. Buf¬ 
falo’s Joe Ferguson, the league’s second- 
ranked passer this season. New York’s 
much ballyhooed Richard Todd, Balti¬ 
more’s Bert Jones and Griese can all hit 
a bird in the eye at 50 yards. But Gro¬ 
gan all too often hits defenders in the 


Grogan hands off to Ivory, who was the Pats' big 
ground-gamer, scampering 113 yards tor the day. 


hands at much shorter range. In three 
and a half seasons he has thrown 74 in¬ 
terceptions. “Sometimes Steve’s a little 
overconfident in the strength of his arm,” 
admits Fairbanks. "He takes unnecessary 
chances which result in his high inter¬ 
ception total.” 

Nevertheless, to the Patriots and to 
other teams in the league Grogan is “the 
man” in New England. “Steve may not 
have the polish or the glamor that sur¬ 
rounds quarterbacks like Stabler, Todd 
or Griese,” says Guard John Hannah, 
‘‘but he’s our leader, our motivator. 
When we need big plays, he comes up 
with them.” Frequently those big plays 
are runs—his own, which Fairbanks, 
flouting accepted NFL coaching dogma, 
encourages. “I’ve always believed in try¬ 
ing to take advantage of the abilities your 
players have,” he says, "and Steve is a 
threat as a runner.” 

Those who view Grogan and his oc¬ 
casionally errant passes as a liability to 
the Patriots overlook the obvious—all 
things considered, he is a quality quar¬ 
terback. In 1975 Fairbanks saw enough 
in the rookie from Kansas State to trade 
away the disappointing Jim Plunkett. In 
1976, Grogan’s first full year as a starter, 
the Patriots improved their record from 
3-11 to 11-3. That season Grogan passed 
for almost 2.000 yards and 18 touch¬ 
downs, ran for 12 more to set an NFL rec¬ 
ord and led the league’s quarterbacks 
with 397 yards rushing. 

That is superb production for any 
quarterback, much less a second-year 
man who a year earlier as a fifth-round 
draft choice had admitted, “All I hoped 
to do was stay around long enough to 
make a strong enough impression so that 
when I got cut I might be able to catch 
on with somebody else.” This wasn’t de¬ 
featism, just realism. After all, Grogan 
had been selected after such notable 
quarterbacks as Mike Franckowiak and 
Gary Sheide. Obviously he has survived, 
probably because his temperament is ide¬ 
ally suited to the sort of pressure the Pa¬ 
triots are currently thriving on. "If we’re 
way ahead, it’s not as exciting as if the 
game is close and I know I’ve got to pro¬ 
duce,” he says. “That’s the excitement— 
what this game is all about.” 

In New England that’s what might be 
called a superpatriotic attitude. end 
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30-95, AND JUST LOOK WHO’S ALIVE 

The NCAA recruiting rule designed to diminish football dynasties went into full effect this season, and former have-nots like 
Southern Methodist have proved that the old order is coming on to some tough times by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


R on Meyer, the Southern Methodist 
football coach, was relaxing aboard 
a private jet returning him to Dallas from 
a recruiting trip to New Orleans, and he 
was explaining how dead certain he is 
that SMU will soon reign as the best col¬ 
lege football team in the land. “You may 


have forgotten,” he said to a listener who 
obviously had. “that SMU was the na¬ 
tional champion in 1935. And when you 
have that kind of embers, they are there 
to be rekindled.” 

Heretofore, that sort of talk would be 
considered wishful, if not whimsical. 



The Mustangs' Mike Ford threw for 357 yards and two touchdowns, but Houston stole five passes. 


thinking. After all, how could SMU—a 
private school with a mere 5.481 under¬ 
graduates—win big in big-time football? 
Can’t happen. Make that couldn’t. 

In 1973, the NCAA decreed that, be¬ 
ginning the next academic year, its Di¬ 
vision I schools could award only 30 new 
football scholarships for any one year, 
and that as of the 1978 season a max¬ 
imum of 95 scholarships could be in ef¬ 
fect at any one time. What prompted the 
rule was the way open and unlimited re¬ 
cruiting had tended to perpetuate suc¬ 
cess. The big teams with plenty of money 
could gobble up all the best athletes be¬ 
cause all the best athletes wanted to play 
for the big teams. As a result the bigs 
would sign a load of good players not 
only to assure depth but also to make 
sure they didn’t play for anybody else. 
Pittsburgh is a classic example. In 1973, 
the final year of open recruiting, it took 
in a freshman class of 75 players—in¬ 
cluding Tony Dorset!—and parlayed that 
boxcar number into a national title in 
1976. 

Naturally, most of the traditionally 
powerful schools screamed at the new 
rule, saying it penalized them for work¬ 
ing hard and recruiting the best players. 
At the same time most fans ignored what 
seemed to be yet another boring back¬ 
room squabble in the business of foot¬ 
ball. But privately, coaches—again, those 
at the large football-oriented schools— 
confessed their true fears: it might give a 
lot of other schools a chance to get good 
players and start winning, too. 

These fears—and hopes—have been 
confirmed. Thus far this has been a glo¬ 
riously unpredictable year in college foot¬ 
ball. No longer is it only the same old 
boys winning, laughing and telling jokes; 
no longer is it only the same old boys los¬ 
ing, moping and saying, “Shut up and 
deal.” It has shorted the computers, con¬ 
founded the odds people and electrified 
fans. 

“Yes, sir,” chortles Meyer, “the new 
rule means places like SMU can dust ofT 
their great heritage, which has been ly¬ 
ing around like unshined copper—all 
green and cruddy—and polish it up.” 
Even at Houston, which routinely had 
around 100 players on scholarship. 
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Coach Bill Yeoman was hailing the 
change last week as his squad prepared 
to meet the Mustangs. “It's the salvation 
of college football,” he said. 

There are examples of the new bal¬ 
ance everywhere, and next year should 
be even more dramatic. In the Big Ten 
both Michigan and Ohio State—those 
hoary superpowers—have been beaten in 
conference play. And the Buckeyes also 
were beaten by Penn State and tied by, 
yup. SML'. Michigan has lost to Mich¬ 
igan State. Which means that Purdue, 
27-16 victor over Ohio Stale, is leading 
the Big Ten. Purdue! 

In the Pac-10. things they are a-chang- 
ing, too. Three of the nation's top seven 
passers are in the conference, no great 
surprise there. What is a shock is that 
not one of them plays for USC or UCLA; 
Steve Dils is at Stanford. Jack Thomp¬ 
son at Washington State and Rich Camp¬ 
bell at California. Before the 30-95 rules, 
these players might have been showing 
their brilliant passing ability only in prac¬ 
tice at one of the perennial powers. 

Among independents there are signs 
of the 30-95 blues at Notre Dame and 
Pitt. And Penn State had all it could han¬ 
dle while beating Temple. Rutgers and. 
wouldn't you know it. SMU. 

But nowhere are things more colos- 
sally scrambled than in the Southwest 
Conference. As the season moved along. 
Texas A&M appeared to be the best 
team, and people were looking forward 
to its Nov. 18 game with Arkansas. 
Whoops. Two weeks ago Houston 
swamped the sixth-ranked Aggies 33-0; 
last Saturday winless Baylor (0-5) stuck 
A&M again, 18-0. And another football 
heritage, the Aggie joke, was dusted off. 
Undefeated Arkansas went to Austin Sat¬ 
urday with its best team in years to face 
a Texas team that had been blitzed by 
Oklahoma. Whoops. This weekend the 
Longhorns play—wouldn't you know 
it—SMU. 

From all this SMU stands out as a par¬ 
ticular example of the new equilibrium. 
For SMU is precisely the kind of school 
the members of the NCAA had in mind 
when they decided to curb the gluttony 
of the traditional powers. Football had 
been so generally down at SMU that it 



The Cougars' Danny Davis also threw tor two TDs—and kept SMU guessing when he ran the option. 


took a real fan to remember what those 
initials stood for when the scores were 
given on the radio. Last year only 6,918 
showed up in the 72,032-seat Cotton 
Bowl to see the Mustangs play Rice. But 
last Saturday 64,871 appeared in the 
same stadium—the most at a regular-sea- 
son Mustang home game since 1965—to 
watch them play Houston for the South¬ 
west Conference lead. O.K., so it was 
Band Day. so a lot of folks got in on $2 
tickets, so it was exciting and disappoint¬ 
ing as Houston broke open the game in 
the second half to win 42-28. Neverthe¬ 
less. SMU's new athletic director. Russ 
Potts, is an unabashed promoter. And he 
has something to promote. He has helped 
create Mustang Mania and considers it a 


dictum from on high that he get bumper 
stickers expressing SMU fervor on every 
car in Dallas. There's even a song to hype 
the Mania: 

We're the SMU Mustang men 

We're gonna win some games, but we 
won't say when 

Our greatest heights are yet to be 
known 

We’ve got all the coaches worried — 
even our own 

Potts is well equipped to cope with set¬ 
backs such as last Saturday's loss. When 
he was the promotion man at the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland he created a Return 
to Glory campaign for the Terps; they 
went 2-9 that year. But Potts is realistic. 

continued 
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30-95 continued 


He says, ‘‘Winning is the roof on the 
house.” At the moment SMU still has 
some leaks. 

And then there is Meyer, a free spirit 
in his third year as coach, who says it’s 
impossible to misquote him because he 
is so talkative. He says, “I open my big 
mouth so much I have to get up early to 
work hard and back it all up.” 

It seems that Meyer was destined to 
go to Dallas. When he was young he 
named his dog after Doak Walker. SMU’s 


1948 Heisman winner. Later he toyed 
briefly with the idea of naming his first 
son Doak. But he admits that while BO- 
95 has given SMU a chance to achieve 
greatness, it’s not there yet. “We’re like 
London in 1941.” says Meyer. “Nothing 
but a little pride, a little discipline and a 
little talent to hold off the blitz. And we 
know when we attack, it’s going to take 
rowboats to get us back home." Remind¬ 
ed that SMU doesn’t have an ocean, he 
snaps. “Hell, we’ve got Turtle Creek.” 


Now that a school can sign only 30 
players, each player is important. One su¬ 
perfind can mean everything. Witness 
Purdue Quarterback Mark Herrmann or 
Iowa State's Dexter Green or North Car¬ 
olina State's Ted Brown. Or Mike Ford, 
SMU’s 6' 3", 230-pound quarterback 
from Mesquite, Texas. “Ford.” acknowl¬ 
edges Meyers, “is a pretty good vehicle 
for us.” The caption of a cartoon in a Dal¬ 
las paper said, "This is one treacherous 
dude. When you least expect it. he’ll 
continued 


A FRESHMAN HOOKS THE HOGS 


The week had already been a busy one 
for Texas freshman Lawrence Sample- 
ton. On Sunday he was still treating a 
sprained ankle that had limited his play 
to specialty teams for the first four games 
of the season. On Monday he learned he 
would be a starter for the first lime— 
against third-ranked, unbeaten Arkansas. 
And on Tuesday he was worrying about 
his mother, who was scheduled to enter 
a hospital for an operation. But on Sat¬ 
urday Sampleton shucked his cares and 
caught four passes for 108 yards and a 
touchdown, as once-beaten Texas upset 
Arkansas 28-21 before 78.000 fans in 
Texas Memorial Stadium. It was enough 
to remind the Southwest Conference 
that, whatever was occurring in the Cot¬ 
ton Bowl and elsewhere, one should not 
take tradition lightly. 

The 6' 6". 215-pound Sampleton first 


burst into prominence in the second 
quarter with the score tied 7-7. At Se- 
guin High School, just 50 miles south of 
Austin. Sampleton once ran the 220 in 
21.6 seconds. Now Longhorn Quarter¬ 
back Randy McEachcrn was looking for 
that speed. Arkansas Cornerback Vaughn 
Lusby had left the game with a fractured 
cheekbone and McEachern wanted to 
test his replacement, O. C. Jackson. With 
a first and 10 on the Texas 32. McEa¬ 
chern threw to Sampleton over the mid¬ 
dle. Running in his size WA Puma bas¬ 
ketball sneakers. Sampleton caught up 
with the ball at the Arkansas 42. Three 
plays later McEachern again unloaded in 
Sampleton’s direction. Sampleton and 
Jackson went up for the ball at the five. 
With his 11 '/i-inch height advantage, 
Sampleton won the struggle and eased 
into the end zone for the go-ahead score. 


Arkansas took the kickoff and. with 
54 seconds left. Quarterback Ron Cal- 
cagni threw on first down from the Hogs’ 
20. Johnnie Johnson intercepted, and 
four plays later McEachern hit Lam Jones 
with a five-yarder in the corner of the 
end zone. Texas led 20-7 at the half, and 
Sampleton’s score looked pivotal. 

But who, everyone wondered, is this 
guy? “Super kid,” said Bill Ellington, the 
Texas assistant athletic director. “We’ve 
been looking at him since his sophomore 
year in high school.” For that matter, 
Texas has been looking for an all-con¬ 
ference tight end to call its own since 
1968. 

In the third quarter Arkansas put 
thoughts of Sampleton far out of mind. 
Running and passing effectively. Calcag- 
ni engineered scoring drives of 69 and 
62 yards and the Hogs took a 21-20 lead. 
If an interception of a pass intended for 
Sampleton following Arkansas' last TD 
hadn't been negated by a roughing-the- 
passer call, the Hogs might well have 
been home free. Instead, on the last play 
of the third quarter, McEachern again 
found Sampleton, hitting him for 14 
yards and setting up a 47-yard field-goal 
attempt by another Seguin native. Rus¬ 
sell Erxleben. It was wide. No matter. 
With 8:02 left. McEachern threw to Sam- 
plcton for the last time, 32 yards to the 
Arkansas 10. Another corner-of-the-end- 
zone pass to Lam Jones and the Long¬ 
horns were ahead for good. 

Texas now holds a 46-14 advantage 
in the series and seems to be able to win 
at the most painful moments for Arkan¬ 
sas. A 15-14 victory settled the national 
championship in favor of the Longhorns 
in 1969. Last year Texas handed Arkan¬ 
sas its only defeat. And now. a freshman 
in his first varsity start has just about 
wiped out the Hogs' national champion¬ 
ship hopes. — Jim Kaplan 



In his first start for Texas. Lawrence Sampleton stunned Arkansas with four dutch catches and a TD. 
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LOW TAR CAMEL QUALITY 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


f 9 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



















"If you do it yourself do It 
with Havoline." 


Janet Guthrie, Race Car Driver and Do-lt-Herselfer 


■'l don'r Just drive cars, 
i know a lot about what goes on 
inside an engine, too. 

That's why I use Havoline Super 
Premium Motor Oil. 

Havoline iow-40 gives me the en¬ 
gine protection I need, in fact, in a 
test with state trooper cars using 
Havoline for millions of miles, there 
wasn't a single oil-related engine 


part failure. That impressed me. 

And that's not all. Havoline has 
been tested against a leading 
10W-40 oil that advertises extra 
gasoline mileage, and Havoline 
couldn't be beat. 

so the next time you change 
your oil, change to Havoline. 

You can’t ask for more from a 
motor oil.” 


Get trooper-tested, mileage-tested Havoline 10W-40. 
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plant one right between yer headlights.*' 

Last year, as a freshman. Ford plant¬ 
ed 153 of 301 passes for 2.064 yards and 
11 touchdowns. In six games this year 
he has connected on 136 of 226 for 1,812 
yards and 12 touchdowns to rank sec¬ 
ond in the nation. In the 35-35 tie with 
Ohio State he completed 36. Says Mike. 
"I like for myself to be counted on to be 
the difference.” 

Everybody knew he would be, which 
made his acquisition by Meyer a bit dif¬ 
ficult. Particularly when Ford had grown 
up longing to play for the University of 
Texas. Argued Meyer. “It’s easy to go to 
Texas. It takes guts to come here." 
Around this time Fred Akers had just 
quit at Wyoming to take over at Texas. 
and he. too. made a beeline for .Mesquite. 
But Akers didn't realize how much 
Mike's mother Molly wanted her son at 
SMU. While Akers talked to young Mike 
in the living room, the Fords’ phone was 
kept off the hook in the kitchen nearby 
so that SMU Coaches Larry Kennan and 


Meyer on the other end could hear. 
“They just kept telling me to be calm,’* re¬ 
calls Molly, "but really they were the ones 
who were so nervous." 

What if Texas had gotten Molly’s son? 
Ford, the pickup-driving country boy 
who has lifted the Mustangs back to 
prominence, seems to think he would be 
spending a lot of time on the bench. "I’m 
not a good passer now.” he says, "but I 
expect to be soon." And what if SMU 
lands a premier running back to go with 
Ford next year, balancing out the pres¬ 
ently one-sided attack? Before 30-95. the 
perennial powers would have been sure 
to get all or most of the good backs, leav¬ 
ing SMU to suit up the culls. No more. 

But what may happen next year was 
of JmJe help Jasi Saturday against Hous¬ 
ton. which looked extraordinarily good. 
In 1976. the first year the Cougars were 
eligible for the SWC football champion¬ 
ship. they won and went to the Cotton 
Bowl. This year the players wear shirts 
under their pads that say. think cotton. 


Yeoman, boss at Houston for 17 years, 
has a sign on his desk: expect a mir¬ 
acle today, ft wifi not take much of a 
miracle for Houston to w'in the SWC 
again this year. 

The key to the Cougars’ attack is also 
a quarterback. Danny Davis. He is a fifth- 
year senior who has missed two sea¬ 
sons—1975 and 1977—because of inju¬ 
ries. Yet Davis says. “I just wish I could 
have come here earlier and could stay 
longer." So does Yeoman, who thought 
enough of his star to redshirt several oth¬ 
er key players when Davis was redshirt- 
ed after separating a shoulder at the start 
of last season. Yeoman calls his crafty 
veer quarterback a "riverboat gambler 
who’ll palm a card or two on you if you 
don’t watch him." 

Both quarterbacks lived up to their ad¬ 
vance billing in the Cotton Bowl last Sat¬ 
urday but both also proved to be human 
as well. Ford, whose arm was banged 
hard in practice on Wednesday, complet¬ 
ed 21 of 42 passes for 357 yards and two 
continued 



When you like your music enough. 


Whatever your favorite music, you'll like it better on a good 
component stereo system. 

And since a receiver is the heart of your system, you 
shouldn't compromise on it. 

The new KR-6030, with 80 watts per channel, minimum 
RMS, atBohms from 20 to20,000Hz, with no more than 0.05% 
total harmonic distortion, has the power to drive any speaker 
as loud as you want. Even low efficiency speakers. And is 


powerful enough to handle demanding musical passages 
without distortion. 

That's why at $525.00* it's the choice of people who really 
care how their music sounds. 

® KENWOOD 

1 For the dealer nearest you. see your Yellow Pages, or write Kenwood 

PO. Bo* 6213, Carson, CA 90749. In Canada Magnasomc Canada. Ltd 


'Nationally advertised value Actual prices are established by Kenwood dealers Simulated walnut-gram side panels optional 
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Introducing 

BEAM’S SOUR MASH 





Once we start aging Beam’s Sour Mash there isn’t 
much to do. Mostly, we take it easy while this slow, 
careful, uncompromising process turns out the Sour 
Mash Whiskey we’ve been looking for. 

We’re not sure why, but 
slow-aging for over 8 years 
seems to be the secret of 
this whiskey. Something 
else we discovered. 

Charcoal filtering after 
aging assures even more 
mellow smoothness. 

At 90 Proof, this is the 
Kentucky Sour Mash 
of truly exceptional 
taste. Beam’s Sour 
Mash. As close to 
perfection as any¬ 
body's going to 


Enjoy it without 
hurrying. Savor it the 
same way we make it. 
Slowly and leisurely. 


AMERICAS FINEST 
SOUR MASH... 
TASTE IS WHY 


90-Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
Distilled and Bottled by The James B. Beam Distilling Co. Clermont. Beam Ky 
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touchdowns, including a sparkling 77- 
yarder to Emanuel Tolbert to tie the score 
at 14-14 in the second quarter. Perfect? 
Nope. Ford also threw five interceptions 
(he had thrown only seven in the first 
five games of the season) and fumbled a 
snap from center. Says Meyer, “Great 
football teams don’t live by the pass. And 
when you do, you also die by it." 

As for Davis, he, too, threw two touch¬ 
down passes, and he ran for a third, but 
it was not his best day, either. Early in 
the third quarter he was forced to leave 
the game with cramps in his toes, left 
calf and right hand. His understudy, Del- 
rick Brown, proved more than equal to 
the challenge as he passed for a touch¬ 
down and ran the ball in for another. 

The key play probably was the first 
one from scrimmage; it set the tone for 
the afternoon. Ford threw from his own 
20 directly into the hands of Houston 
Safety Tommy Ebner. Four plays later 
Davis went 10 yards for the first TD. Still 
SMU hung tough and looked as if it 
would have a 14-14 standoff at halftime. 
But with no time showing, Davis scram¬ 
bled around in a hully-gully play and 
finally passed crossfield to Terald Clark 
for a nine-yard touchdown. Aggrieved by 
Ford’s two first-half interceptions, a fan 
yelled at him as he walked up the ramp 
to the dressing room. “Hey, Mike, that’s 
why you lose.” Ford put a lot of ice on 
his sore arm. 

Meyer tried to rally his players: “Let’s 
set our jaw and really compete. You are 
so close to being a fine football team." 
SMU did rally to tie the score in the third 
period on a 34-yard interception return 
byCornerback David Hill. But with Em¬ 
mett King and Randy Love rushing for 
161 and 121 yards. Houston struck for 
two more touchdowns. And then came 
the killer. Rushing Ford, Cougar Tackle 
Leonard Mitchell saw the football, 
leaped, grabbed it one-handed and lum¬ 
bered 30 yards for a TD. Afterward, Ford 
gave his view of the interception, “When 
he went up, he looked like he was eight 
or nine feet tall.” 

SMU now is 3-2-1, Houston 5-1 over¬ 
all and 3-0 in the Southwest Conference. 
“We knew there would be days like this 
when we got into this deal," said Meyer 
as he walked out of the Cotton Bowl. 
“Shoot, we could be 0-6.” “Or,” sug¬ 
gested a bystander. “6-0.” Meyer man¬ 
aged a Jaugh as he went off to do some 
more rekindling. end 
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Hertz announces 

"Take-Off Rates’.’ 


Take off Thursday through Sunday. 
Save up to 35%. 

And there’s no charge for mileage. 



These new Thursday through Sunday 
"Take-Off Rates” can save you up to 35%! 

Just pick up your car anytime, as early 
as Thursday. Return it by the same time on 
Monday. There’s a minimum rental of 3 days 
if you pick up your car on Thursday or 
2 days if you pick it up Friday or Saturday. 

Call Hertz to reserve your "Take-Off” 
car now. Or come up to our counter and 
check availabilities. 

Call 800-654-3131 

or call your travel consultant. 



Nobody 
does it 
better than 
Hertz 1 

OJ 


Hertz 




The Superstar in rent-a-car.' 


HERTZ RENTS FORDS AND OTHER FINE CARS 

®MB«TZ SYSTEM INC 197* 


*35% savings off average Hertz weekday rental at regular time and mileage rates. Actual savings will be more or less 
depending on car class and miles driven. These Hertz rates are available at most, but not all, locations coast to 
coast. They exclude New York City, Florida and certain other locations. These are Touring Rates and are 
non-discountable. Gas is not included. Cars must be returned to the renting locations (or designated airports of 
the renting city), and on Monday or before, or other/additional charges will apply. Call Hertz for details. 












Golf war flamed up on both sides of the Channel last week, with money the 
ammunition and a handful of U.S. players tho big winnors by DAN JENKINS 


A ll kinds of golfing intrigue enlivened 
the ancient sporting grounds of Eu¬ 
rope last week as promoters went one-on- 
one and a bunch of Americans, vacation¬ 
ing from their own PGA Tour, headed 
for the bank with expensive wine labels 
pasted on their foreheads. 

The golf shots that happened to be 
struck were more or less incidental to 
the dark mysteries surrounding St. Nom 
la Breteche and Walton Heath, in tour¬ 
naments called, respectively, the 9eme 
Trophec Lancome and the European 
Open. In short, professional golf went to 
Paris and London, and personalities like 
Tom Watson. Lee Trevino, Severiano 
Ballesteros and Bobby Wadkins—as well 
as men w ith names like Gactan Mourguc 
d'Algue. Sven Tumba and Mark McCor¬ 
mack—had varying reasons to be smil¬ 
ing on the banks of the Seine and the 
Thames. 

It is a complicated story, and one 
might as well begin with this tnan Gae- 
tan Mourguc d'Algue. who is not a char¬ 
acter in a Sabatini romance but a golf 
nut. A French golf nut. He has more or 
less devoted his life to hanging around 
the sport, mostly as an amateur compet¬ 
itor in a country where golf has been 
about as popular as California wine. 
Mourguc d'Algue was once France’s best 
amateur player, which isn't all that dif¬ 
ficult in a country where even today there 
are only 40.000 golfers. The hard-core 
European trivia expert might recall that 
he once represented France in World 
Cup competition. 

Mourguc d'Algue had always wanted 


to improve the level of golf in France 
and the rest of Europe, so it was only nat¬ 
ural that one day several years ago he 
would make the acquaintance of Mark 
McCormack. At the time. McCormack 
was a player's agent with an office in 
Cleveland and only Arnold Palmer and 
a few other golfers in his stable. Today, 
of course, he has golfers, tennis players, 
fashion models, broadcasters and who 
knows what else, plus offices in Cleve¬ 
land. New York. Los Angeles. London. 
Tokyo. Paris. Christchurch. Rio. Toronto 
and Brussels. 

Mourgue d'Algue knew everybody in 
Europe. McCormack had the players and 
the muscle and the salesmanship to make 
things happen for golf in Europe. The 
first result of their friendship was the an¬ 
nual Lancfime event, which was staged 
for the ninth time last week just outside 
Paris, but the collaboration involves 
much more. 

Thanks in most part to McCormack. 
Mourgue d'Algue has practically taken 
over European golf. Does this mean that 
McCormack, an American, runs golf in 
Europe? Certainly it does. But in a sense 
he was running it anyway, and not nec¬ 
essarily for the worse, considering that 
not much was going on before he got 
there. Last week’s Lancome does not rep¬ 
resent much more than one dimple on a 
Dunlop 65 compared to the things Mc¬ 
Cormack and Mourguc d’Algue are up 
to at present. Essentially, the two are 
partners in a company that now runs the 
Swiss Open, the Italian Open, the Ger¬ 
man Open, the Belgian Open and the 



Portuguese Open, along with some less¬ 
er events. 

"Most European tournaments are run 
by a bunch of dentists from Dtlsseldorf." 
McCormack was saying last week. "They 
want to come in and put on their blazers 
and have their pictures taken with Gary 
Player. Somebody has to raise the purse 
and put the sticks in the ground.” 

Mourgue d'Algue has learned how to 
string the gallery ropes, and McCormack 
already knew how to find a sponsor like 
Lancdme. You dangle an Arnold Palmer 
in the air. and another Lancome appears. 
Next year the European circuit will fea¬ 
ture such tournaments as the Paco-Ra- 
banne French Open, the Braun German 
Open, the Laurent-Perrier Belgian Open 
and the Tourist Board Portuguese Open, 
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with a number of events dedicated to the 
likes of Hennessy or Moiit et Chandon 
on the side. This is nice for the players, 
of course, but why was it so good for 
Mark McCormack and Gaetan Mourgue 
d'Algue? 

McCormack explained. "These tour¬ 
naments are all part of the British nr Eu¬ 
ropean tour, which is like our tour. The 
British PGA [which has more clout than 
any other organization in European golf] 
wants the German Often to guarantee a 
purse of. let’s say, $50,000. So we say. 
O.K.. we'll guarantee the purse. Then we 
go out and sell sponsors. Whatever we 
sell over $50,000. we keep." 

Trevino, the Lancdme winner, was hugged by Ja¬ 
pan's IsaoAoki, who finished seventh out of eight 


With all sorts of golfing stars behold¬ 
en to him for exhibitions and outings and 
guarantees of their appearances in the 
tournaments, it is not difficult for Mc¬ 
Cormack to raise the purse money—and 
more. Which leads to the next question: 
Why wouldn’t the people who run the 
British PGA ask Mt-Cnrmark to raise 
larger purses for the players, thereby 
leaving less for himself and Mourgue 
d'Algue? 

‘'Oh. they will." McCormack said. 
"Next time around." 

Meanwhile, however, he has them 
nailed with long-term contracts, right? 

McCormack laughed and said. "Ac¬ 
tually. I'd rather not use the word 
‘nailed.'" 

Mourgue d'Algue might have originat- 
continued 
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BUCKS FLAMBE continued 



cd a real tournament instead of the pre¬ 
sent eight-man format had it not been 
for the philosophy McCormack formu¬ 
lated a few years ago on how to sell golf 
to Europe. He clings a bit to the same 
idea today: pay the big stars a bundle— 
that's whom the fans really want to see. 
The first Lancome in 1970 featured Palm¬ 
er, Player and Tony Jacklin. It has al¬ 
ways been a competition with prize 
money based on the order of finish, and 
it has been a 72-hole event for the past 
seven years, but it has never had more 
than eight players, most of them McCor¬ 
mack clients. And over the years the 
amount of money the big names have re¬ 
ceived for appearing in the Lancome 
could purchase a wing of Versailles. 

It would seem Lancdme has gotten its 
money's worth. This was the first time 
Palmer did not play. He won in 1971, at¬ 
tracting some attention to the perfume. 
and other stars have since captured the 
trophy: Billy Casper. Johnny Miller. 
Player, Severiano Ballesteros. Ben Cren¬ 
shaw', Ray Floyd, Hale Irwin and Sam 
Snead have competed in the tournament. 
Still. Mourgue d’Algue’s inspiration in 
1976 to have Palmer drive some golf balls 
off the Eiffel Tower may have done more 
for the sponsor than anything else. 

"I thought the idea up myself." 
Mourgue d’Algue says proudly. "We 
build a platform and Palmer hits toward 
a park, you see?" In 1976 and ’77. Palm¬ 
er hit several balls off the tower. One 
drive not only went toward a park, the 
Champ de Mars, it went through it and 
struck a city bus. 

Before last week's golf began, Mourgue 
d'Algue took the eight players and their 
wives and friends to dinner at the Tour 
d'Argent. Most of the first-timers to the 
Lancdme—Lee Trevino, Tom Watson. 
Andy North—did not know what the 
Tour d'Argent might be other than a 
neighborhood bistro overlooking the ca¬ 
thedral of Notre Dame. Slowly, howev¬ 
er. they found out how many stars a res¬ 
taurant could have. Trevino decided he 
could leave the Tabasco in his pocket. 
Watson noticed that you might need a 
brush to gel the dust off the wine bot¬ 
tles. The ducks were registered. And ev¬ 
eryone's dessert stayed on lire for two or 
three minutes. None of this kept the U.S. 
Open champion. North, and his wife Sue 
from ordering milk. Un milk, s'il vous 
plait. 

While Linda Watson lit a cigar and 
spoke of buying out the Louvre for the 


Bobby Wadkins came from five back to win the European Open in a three-way playoft. 


new house in Kansas City, her husband 
was asked why he had chosen to play in 
the Lancdme rather than the European 
Open, a new tournament with ambitions 
of becoming a world classic. 

"They made me an offer I couldn’t re¬ 
fuse." said Watson. Then he added. "Be¬ 
sides. I like barbecued duck." 

The fact is. both Watson and Trevino 
were paid handsomely to take part in the 
Lancdme instead of the European Open. 
By most everyone associated with golf 
in Europe, this year's Lancome was seen 
as an attempt by McCormack to harm 
the European Open because neither Mc¬ 
Cormack nor Mourgue d'Algue were run¬ 
ning it. There were no hard figures avail¬ 
able. but it is safe to assume that Watson 
and Trevino each received more than 
S25.000—maybe as much as $50.000— 


to spend a week in Paris rather than play 
at Walton Heath in the brand new event 
originated by Sven Tumba. the Swede 
with the Olympic ice hockey medal and 
backed, at least verbally, by Jack 
Nicklaus. 

The European Open was being run by 
Executive Sports, a company jointly 
owned by John Montgomery and East¬ 
ern Airlines. It just so happens that Nick- 
laus was once also a partner. Bui Mont¬ 
gomery. who runs 11 PGA tournaments 
on the U.S. tour, does not guarantee a 
purse as McCormack does. You pay him 
a fee and he tells you how to pul on a 
tournament, and he does it quite well. It 
was Tumba who raised the money for 
the European Open, as he does for his 
Scandinavian Open. 

Ken Schofield, who might best be de- 
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scribed as the Deane Beman of the Brit¬ 
ish PGA. was asked if McCormack had 
intentionally tried to hurt the European 
Open by “pressuring” sponsors not to put 
up any money and by getting Lancome 
to lure Watson. Trevino, Player. Graham 
Marsh and Isao Aoki away from it. 

“All I can say is that Mark knew the 
European Open dates almost a year ago." 
said Schofield. “The Lancome could have 
been held another week.” 

Tumba said, “I had much hard time 
getting sponsors. I think I know why.” 

McCormack said, “Most Europeans 
don't understand the nature of the Amer¬ 
ican pro. The American players don't 
care if some foreign country is holding a 
$200,000 event after their own tour is 
over. They don't want to know what the 
first prize is. They want to know what 
the last prize is. They want to be able to 
go somewhere with their wives or friends 
or children and have fun and play golf 
at the same time. They’re worn out emo¬ 
tionally from their own season. If you 
can find something for them to do, 
whether it’s in Europe or Australia or 
Japan, and guarantee them some money 
and a good time, you can get them.” 

To the people in the agent-manager- 
sponsor area of European golf, last week’s 
situation was a juicy one. and there was 
much talk about it on both sides of the 
Channel, about who was right, who was 
wrong, who was honorable, who was not. 
Everyone cared but the American pros, 
who giggled a lot and went away with 
various amounts of cash. 

At St. Norn la Breteche, where the golf 
course sits below an ancient and charm¬ 
ing clubhouse that once belonged to 
Louis the XIV's horses, the illustrious en¬ 
trants put on quite a show for the 3,000 
or so French spectators, shooting for the 
$17,000 first-place money—which came 
on top of the up-front money and all the 
first-class plane tickets and free hotels. 
Watson seized an early lead, and in the 
third round he. Trevino and Player made 
a bushel of birdies. 

Trevino led by one stroke over Wat¬ 
son and Player going into the final round, 
and on Sunday he reeled off a 66 to win 
by five over the other two. But, in fact, 
they were all winners before they even 
went through French customs. 

It was different on the outskirts of Lon¬ 
don, but only in degree. Tumba, the 
founder, and Montgomery, the organizer, 
were paying out some money, too. Each 
of the 24 Americans in the field of 100 


was guaranteed $5,000, out of w hich had 
to come his expenses. Tumba thus was 
in hock for $ 120.000 in appearance mon¬ 
ey himself. 

So the ultimate question was: Do you 
want 24 Americans with names ranging 
from Tom Weiskopf to Bobby Wadkins 
for $120,000. or do you want Watson, 
Trevino and Player for roughly the same 
amount? 

Tumba's argument was that the Eu¬ 
ropean Open at least looked like a golf 
tournament, with ropes and fences and 
scorers and grandstands and tented vil¬ 
lages and big crowds instead of an af¬ 
ternoon in the French countryside. In any 
case. Montgomery had picked a jolly 
good golf course for the inaugural Eu¬ 
ropean Open. Walton Heath, which is 
only a short way past Wimbledon on the 
Surrey route from London, is considered 
one of the two or three best "inland" 
courses in all of Britain. It played to a 
par of 73 and had multiple pot bunkers 
and multiple heather. And fittingly, it also 
had an upper-crust membership. One of 
the members was heard to remark that 
the Open was the most fascinating thing 
to happen at Walton Heath since Henry 
Cotton “went round with Denny Shute.” 

Tumba thought it was wonderful that 
Nicklaus showed up at Walton Heath for 
a day. shook some hands and granted a 
press conference, at which he comment¬ 
ed on the rival Lancdme by saying. 
“What tournament? Oh, you mean that 
exhibition in Paris?" 

The British press took a mildly acer¬ 
bic view of Nicklaus' social appearance, 
if not his role on the “advisory board” 
of the Walton Heath tournament. "He 
thinks it’s a great tournament." said one 
reporter, “but evidently not great enough 
for him to play in.” 

With Jack only spectating, or advis¬ 
ing. the two biggest names in the field 
were Weiskopf and Ballesteros. One had 
a beard, and the other lost his clubs, and 
neither was a factor when the event came 
to an end in the fading light of England 
last Sunday evening. Weiskopf. who had 
grown his beard on a hunting trip, start¬ 
ed out pretty well, then injured his wrist 
in the heather and shot an 81. He spent 
a lot of time trying to get a glass of ice 
water in the dining room of the Cop- 
thorne Hotel, where most of the players 
were headquartered. 

Ballesteros’ agent. Ed Barncr. had 
asked for $8 billion in appearance mon¬ 
ey but had been refused. Sevvy came any¬ 


way. He then misplaced his clubs and 
had to borrow a set for the first round. 
When he found his own clubs in the lock¬ 
er of a Walton Heath member, he did 
worse. After two rounds, he was out of 
it, having missed the cut. 

One had to wonder whether Ballester¬ 
os would have misplaced his golf clubs 
had he been at the Lancome. to which 
he had been invited. But British PGA 
rules no longer permit anyone to play an 
event if it is up against one of its own. 
This has been called the "anti-McCor¬ 
mack rule” by some. At the Lancome. 
the only cut you can miss is the one that 
comes when you discover that the Lafite- 
Rothschild has run out. 

At the finish, the European Open was 
captured by one of the more lightly re¬ 
garded of the Americans, Bobby Wad- 
kins. Not Lanny. His brother Bobby. He 
had to fire a last-round 68 to tic Gil Mor¬ 
gan and Bernard Gallacher. making an 
eagle and two birdies in the last five holes 
to do it, and then he had to birdie the 
first sudden-death hole in the playoff. 
Thus the first European Open turned out 
to be a real sports event with a fairly dra¬ 
matic conclusion. 

But as to whether the future winner 
of European golf will be a Gaetan 
Mourgue d’Algue or a Sven Tumba. no 
conclusion was reached last week. May¬ 
be we'll know more next year. European 
golf wasn’t built in a day. you know, end 



The Walton Heath scorers had a touch of class. 
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FANCY 

FIGURES DOWN 
AT THE RINK 

Plush facilities are in and the Roller Derby image is out as 
millions of Americans give roller skating a giant new push 

by JULIA LAMB 



Exemplifying the sport's 
new go-go image, racers 
don't wear helmets lest 
Ians associate them with 
that oldtime derby crowd 
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Showing stylish form in competition. Curt Croton and 
Chris Johnson (left) and LaRhonda Nolan (below) 
hope to prove it's every bit as nice as on ice. 




PHOTOGRAPHS BY BARRY STAVER 



Boy, they really know 
how to hurt a guy in 
this doggone of sport 


T he strains of an old-fashioned waltz reverberate through 
the large hall. The handsome young couples, hand in 
hand, smile warmly at each other and glide effortlessly 
around the maple floor as if bliss were there in their hearts 
and wings on their feet. The organ music almost drowns 
out the roll and squeak of the skates as they go round and 
round and round. Ah. roller skating! Those golden moments 
from the '30s or '40s or '50s. those days when true love blos¬ 
somed in drafty old rinks where the dust left a haze in the 
air and the rental skates never fit. 

Well, yes and no. It is roller skating all right, but the 
scene has changed. Those elegant couples whirling and turn¬ 
ing in Pershing Auditorium in Lincoln. Neb. last August 
were senior dance finalists at the 41st annual U.S. Amateur 
Roller Skating Championships. Their skates cost some $300 
a pair and the smiles on their faces did not necessarily re¬ 
flect what was in their hearts. 

During the finals for 10- and 11-year-old elementary kids, 
for example, four couples wheeled around in the Denver 
Shuffle, one of three required steps. The beautifully cos¬ 
tumed children, perfectly made up. with every hair sprayed 
into place, moved with the precision of automatons, backs 
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arched, chins up. superficial grins locked 
in. They had the look of actors in a si¬ 
lent movie, or couples on an antique val¬ 
entine. But at the end of the Denver Shuf¬ 
fle. the pair representing a California club 
skated quickly to the sidelines, where the 
boy threw up over the protective bar¬ 
rier. Then, chins back up, they skated 
off for the next step. 

The dancers were among 1,700 skat¬ 
ers, ranging in age from eight to the mid- 
40s, who were competing for 75 nation¬ 
al titles in dance, freestyle, figure (or 
“artistic") and speed skating. All of the 
finalists in the 10-day meet were survi¬ 
vors of an original horde of 26,000 reg¬ 
istered amateur competitive skaters who 
had appeared in elimination meets held 
around the country. The 26.000. in turn, 
make up the competitive hard core of an 
estimated 22 million Americans who roll¬ 
er skate. 

Since its glory days in the '30s, skat¬ 
ing has suffered its boom and bust. Dur¬ 


ing the Depression, folks flocked to the 
rinks; skating was entertainment they 
could afford and in 1937 Detroit hosted 
the first national roller skating champi¬ 
onships. But as the economy revived, 
roller skating declined. A brief resur¬ 
gence followed World War II, but that, 
too, soon faded, and as the middle class 
drifted from cities to the new suburbs, 
many of the aging rinks took on a seedy, 
even sinister air. They became the sort 
of place mother told you to stay away 
from. In the past 10 years, however, 
things have changed again. Today, skat¬ 
ers are found in ever increasing num¬ 
bers all across the country; wheeling 
along the beachfront sidewalks of Ven¬ 
ice. Calif., playing roller hockey in the 
streets of New York, dancing at a roller 
disco in Chicago. 

But what really set the wheels spin¬ 
ning at the nationals was the news that, 
for the first time, roller skating will be a 
full-fledged sport at next year’s Pan- 


Representing Pontiac, Michigan's Rolladium Club, finalist Kimberly Campbell gives it a whir! 


American Games, and from the winners 
at Lincoln would come the U.S. Pan-Am 
team. Those who had toiled in the dusty 
barns of oldlime skating were catching a 
glimpse of a lifetime dream. And with 
Olympic recognition expected—some 
spoke hopefully of the 1988 Games— 
there would come at last the acceptance 
and respectability that roller skaters have 
long struggled for. 

To an extent, they have already suc¬ 
ceeded. Certainly, if competitive skating 
were not pretty well established, 12-year- 
old Trisha Hiller, who scored a remark¬ 
able double by winning both the elemen¬ 
tary girls’ freestyle title and the 
elementary speed-skating crown at Lin¬ 
coln, would not be spending three to four 
hours a day practicing at her rink in Or¬ 
ange. Calif. She has been skating com¬ 
petitively since she was seven, or shortly 
after her mother, searching for something 
they could do together, took her to a lo¬ 
cal rink. Six months later Trisha won her 
regional class meet in freestyle. “Pm a 
natural." she says. 

One hopes so. because Jean Hiller. 
Trisha’s mother, who works in a bank, 
also holds a second job at Trisha’s rink 
to pay for her daughter’s lessons and 
skates. Mrs. Hiller, a divorcee, has even 
moved and twice switched jobs to get bel¬ 
ter coaching for Trisha. 

“My whole life is built around her skat¬ 
ing,” she says. However, in spite of the 
second job. the financial burden of keep¬ 
ing her daughter in trophies is almost 
more than she can bear. Expenses for a 
top artistic skater run around $2,000 a 
year, but Trisha is also a speed cham¬ 
pion. Artistic skates cost $200 a pair, a 
set of speed wheels at least $45. The Hil¬ 
lers’ expenses to and in Lincoln added an¬ 
other $ 1.000. But for Jean Hiller, it’s well 
worth it. “I just know that I’ve got a 
champion artistic skater in Trish,’’ she 
says, adding that her daughter will only 
be 22 when—and if—roller skating ar¬ 
rives at the 1988 Olympics. 

Another outstanding competitor at 
Lincoln was 21-year-old Natalie Dunn, 
the reigning world ladies champion from 
Bakersfield. Calif., who has won nine na¬ 
tional titles during her 20-year skating ca¬ 
reer. She rolled out before the crowd of 
6,000 for the freestyle portion of the In¬ 
ternational Senior Ladies Championship 
dressed in a black costume trimmed with 
red, her hair done in the obligatory Dor¬ 
othy Hamill wedge. Dunn started shak¬ 
ily, and then, as the audience gasped, fell 
continued 
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with a bruising crash on one of her first 
jumps. But she picked herself up to con¬ 
tinue the four-minute program, twirling 
through 16 jumps and three spins, in¬ 
cluding the difficult triple Salchow, plus 
assorted camels, loops and Mapes. These 
are many of the same maneuvers per¬ 
formed by figure skaters on ice, but Dunn 
executed them with eight pounds of roll¬ 
er skates on her feet, an encumbrance 
that limited the height of her leaps and 
sent a jarring thunk through the hall 
whenever she landed. The thunks and 
klunks notwithstanding, it was a grace¬ 
ful, sometimes breathtaking, exhibition 
of strength, timing and style, and it won 
another national title for Dunn, plus a 
trip to Lisbon to defend her world crown. 

Then along came Chris Snyder of Dal¬ 
las. the defending senior men’s national 
champion, crouching on the maple floor 
at the starting line of the 3.000-mcter 
speed-skating race, one of four events 
that make up the men’s overall title. Sny¬ 
der had been “thoroughly embarrassed” 
by his poor showing in elimination races, 
but hoped to regain face in the 3.000. “I 
thought I wouldn't have any problem 
here,” he said. “Maybe I’m trying too 
hard.” 

At the gun, the eight finalists started 
down the straightaway of the 100-meter 
oval course, arms pumping, and the clat¬ 
ter rose to thunder as they ran on the 
toe stops of their heavy skates to gain mo¬ 
mentum. They wheeled in single file 
around the first turn, inches apart, bent 
low, skates squealing and scraping as they 
maneuvered to make the turn. Occasion¬ 
ally, one would pull out of the tight line 
and slip in front of another; then the 
ranks would close and the pack would 
enter the next turn. The crowd, some¬ 
what scruffier and definitely noisier than 
that at the artistic events, cheered and 
whistled at every change of position, 
while a gaggle of referees skated in the in¬ 
field. trying to maintain law and order 
among the racers. 

With 17 of the 30 laps to go, Snyder 
slipped into the lead, and the audience 
went wild. Though he was challenged 
continually. Snyder held position until, 
with only four laps remaining. Tom Pe¬ 
terson of Tacoma, Wash, whipped to the 
front. Again and again Snyder tried to re¬ 
gain the lead, but Peterson wouldn’t give 
way. At the line it was Peterson in a rec¬ 
ord 5:53.7, followed by Snyder, which 
was the same way they finished in the 
point standings for the overall title. 


Speed skating is no game of Parchesi. 
Though six to 10 referees patrol the 
course to keep down the pushing, shov¬ 
ing, elbowing and tripping, things can get 
pretty rough. One afternoon a 7-year-old 
primary class boy tripped over his own 
skates at the end of a race, fell and broke 
an arm. The same day, two freshman girls 
collided. One suffered a possible concus¬ 
sion, the other was carried out with an 
arm in a sling. Three heats later, two se¬ 
nior men tangled on a turn and one left 
the floor on a stretcher. And nearly ev¬ 
eryone got bruises and floor burns. 

"Speed skating is a contact sport,” says 
Elmer Ringeisen, the meet director and 
a rink operator in San Diego, “and. as in 
all contact sports, there's bound to be 
some injuries.” 

r he obvious reference to the Roller 
Derby at this point sends shudders 
through even the sturdiest member 
of the Roller Skating Rink Operators As¬ 
sociation. The tough and bloody derbies 
are what most Americans picture when 
roller skating is mentioned; the derbies 
and the sport’s crumbling old rinks, full 
of teen-age punks in ducktails and leath¬ 
er jackets. The RSROA wages a constant 
battle against these “negative” images. 
For instance, despite numerous head in¬ 
juries, helmets are not required in speed 
skating. According to an industry release. 

.. helmets give an appearance of Roll¬ 
er Derby, which the roller skating indus¬ 
try has been battling for years-” More¬ 

over, speed skating is downplayed at the 
nationals and in rinks around the coun¬ 
try, at least in part because operators fear 
the derby image, and think speed may at¬ 
tract too tough a clientele. Dance and fig¬ 
ure skating are considered more high- 
toned. suburban, middle-class—all the 
qualities that the roller skating folk have 
striven for over the past few years. 

Ten years ago. when roller skating 
was languishing, the RSROA had a mem¬ 
bership of only 500 rinks around the 
country, many of them run-down facil¬ 
ities located in decaying inner cities. 
Even the rink operators' headquarters 
was located in downtown Detroit. When 
the race riots hit that city in 1967. the 
RSROA decided to look for greener— 
and safer—pastures. They were found 
on the edge of Lincoln, in a suburban- 
cum-rural atmosphere redolent of clean 
living and fresh air. Today, the large, 
modern headquarters building is sur¬ 
rounded by expensive housing, with a 


cornfield only a block away. The facil¬ 
ity boasts a four-tiered fountain in a 
courtyard and a plaque in the lobby that 
reads: dedicated to the owners of roll¬ 
er SKATING RINKS WHO HAVE INVESTED THEIR 
RESOURCES AND TALENTS IN THE CHILDREN 
OF AMERICA HOPING FOR A FUTURE NATION¬ 
AL COMMUNITY CHARACTERIZED IIY A LOVE 
OF OUR COUNTRY AND A RESPECT FOR LAW 
AND ORDER. 

Since the move to Lincoln in 1968. 
RSROA membership has tripled to 1.575 
rinks. In addition, as the organization 
proudly points out. two-thirds of those 
rinks have been built since 1970. From 
California to Maine, towns and suburbs 
have sprouted Rolladiums. Rollerways, 
Roller Kings, Rollcrcades. Rollerdromcs. 
Rolleramas, Rollereos, Roller Gardens. 
Roller Ranches, Roller Townes, Roller 
Cities. Rollerlands and Roller Worlds 
(not to mention Skate Aways. Skate Pal¬ 
aces and Skate-adiums). 

These are not the dirty, noisy struc¬ 
tures of the past. The skating surfaces 
are gleaming plastic, some luminous, like 
the ice that so many wheeled compet¬ 
itors envy. The new floors and the plas¬ 
tic wheels that have replaced wood and 
metal are not only more attractive and ef¬ 
ficient, but they also have considerably 
lowered the sound level. Now the worst 
a skater's ears must contend with is the 
pounding music from expensive sound 
systems. Multicolored carpeting is every¬ 
where; plastic is hot. even on the walls. 
Dropped ceilings, bright lights, pro 
shops, snack bars, game rooms, club 
rooms—all give the typical new rink a 
safe and friendly atmosphere. Some of 
the new facilities even have themes. A 
rink in Downey, Calif, has installed a sil¬ 
ver-blue skating surface that resembles a 
pond. The carpeting is AstroTurf, and 
16 plastic weeping willows dotted with 
lights and chirping songbirds line the 
walls. There are park benches to rest on. 
and the floor guards are dressed like for¬ 
est rangers. All is bright, clean, well-su¬ 
pervised—the kind of surroundings that 
most of the young skaters at Lincoln are 
familiar with. 

Despite all the cosmetics, there is 
grumbling in skateland. The difficulty can 
be partly attributed to growing pains. 
Though competitive roller skating is of¬ 
ficially controlled by the U.S. Amateur 
Confederation of Roller Skating, that 
group is actually little more than an arm 
of the RSROA. USAC is housed in the 
rink operators’ headquarters in Lincoln. 
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and many of the directors on the gov¬ 
erning board are also rink operators. 
Even the USAC's finances are under 
RSROA scrutiny; George Pickard, exec¬ 
utive director of the operators’ group, is 
also the executive secretary of the USAC. 
Pickard acknowledged this close relation¬ 
ship when, at an awards ceremony dur¬ 
ing the championships, he declared that 
roller skating “has a special blend of am¬ 
ateurs and professionals." Some might 
find the blend a little too special. 

For example, besides his second-place 
finish in the men’s senior competition at 
Lincoln, Chris Snyder took a fourth at 
the recent world speed meet in Argen¬ 
tina, the best finish by an American in 
years. He accomplished this feat even 
though the U.S. does not have a single 
200-meter outdoor track of the kind used 
in Europe and at world championships. 
To train for the meet, Snyder arose ev¬ 
ery morning at 4:30, skated seven miles 
through the dark streets of Dallas to his 
job as a hotel bellman, put in an hour or 
so of weight training during work breaks. 


then skated the seven miles home. All of 
the top speed-skating countries—Italy, 
Germany, Spain, France, New Zea¬ 
land—have 200-meter tracks, most of 
them municipal or state operations. Why 
doesn’t the U.S., a country well known 
for its fine sports facilities, have even one 
regular size track? Snyder has one an¬ 
swer. “The operators run the skating 
business,” he says, “and they aren’t like¬ 
ly to build an outdoor rink that might 
lose them indoor money.” So the U.S. re¬ 
mains an also-ran at international meets, 
and Chris Snyder skates alone through 
the streets of Dallas. There is a change 
in the wind, however. The RSROA 
points out that next year it will assist in 
the construction of the 200-meter Pan- 
Am course in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

But at the moment, competitive roller 
skating finds itself in the peculiar posi¬ 
tion of being an amateur sport conduct¬ 
ed almost exclusively in private facilities 
owned or managed by professionals. Not 
that rink operators are a villainous lot 
out to sabotage poor amateurs; many 


owners are former skaters who taught 
skating before they bought their rinks. 
But uncomfortable situations can arise. 
According to some disgruntled speed 
skaters, the emphasis placed on dance, 
freestyle and figure competition can be 
attributed, at least in part, to the fact 
that artistic skating requires many more 
individual lessons at $12 to $18 an hour, 
while speed skating can be taught in 
groups for a mere $2 an hour. Art brings 
more money to a rink, claim the speed¬ 
sters, and that is why operators like it. 
The controversy continues. 

Leave them to it. Unless you are a com¬ 
petitor, why not just lace up your skates 
(try the ones with the $85 Fan Jet Sprint 
Wheels with the Swiss-cheese com¬ 
pound), pull out all the stops on the elec¬ 
tric Wurlitzer and, for old limes’ sake, 
take a couple of turns around the green 
plastic floor to Shine on. Harvest Moon. 
Roller skating is alive and well and thriv¬ 
ing in Lincoln, Neb.; Bakersfield, Calif.; 
Flint, Mich.; Tacoma, Wash.; East 
Meadow, N.Y.; Austin, Texas— end 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Pat Putnam 



Shutting down William and Mary Quarterback Tom Rozantz (14). the Middies got a third shutout. 


The Navy’s destroyers 

Though the Midshipmen have no dreadnoughts, they are tops in the defense 
department. They have some guns on offense, too. as witness their 6-0 record 


C all them the Buckshot Brigade, be¬ 
cause none of them is very big and 
they all try to drop rival ballcarriers at 
the same time, preferably while travel¬ 
ing at maximum speed. And so far this 
patchwork crew of walk-ons and ex-quar¬ 
terbacks. of former running backs and in¬ 
experienced reserves, has been deadly ef¬ 
fective. According to the NCAA 
statistics, Navy has the best defensive 
unit in college football. 

The latest victim was William and 
Mary, which lost 9-0 last Saturday at An¬ 
napolis. It was Navy’s sixth straight vic¬ 
tory, and the third shutout. The last time 
the Middies got this far into a season 
without a loss was in I960, when a bum¬ 
blebee of a halfback named Joe Bellino 
was buzzing his way toward the Heis- 
man Trophy. And a Navy team has not 
had this many shutouts in a season since 
1955. Since then, other people’s offenses 
have fattened their statistics on the Mid¬ 
dies. In the last 10 years. Navy has had 
nine losing seasons and given up an av¬ 
erage of more than 24 points a game. 

Even Coach George Welsh, who quar¬ 
terbacked that 1955 team, admits he is 
mystified as to why his young and rel¬ 
atively undersized club has suddenly be¬ 
come such a monster on defense. “It must 
be chemistry,” he finally decided the day 
before the William and Mary game. 
“There are no superstars. Just 11 guys 
working well together as a unit and al¬ 
ways giving 110%.” Then he added. 
“And to be realistic, the schedule hasn’t 
hurt us any." 

Only once in the dismal last decade 
has Navy advanced this far into a sea¬ 
son without having been badly mauled 
by the likes of Michigan, Penn State or 
Texas. The lone exception was 1975, 
when Navy went 7-4. Because Navy 
doesn’t draw well at home, it has had to 
play a majority of its games on the road. 
“What we need is 5.000 more hard-core 
fans,” Welsh says. “If we had a better fol¬ 
lowing, we could play more at home, and 
we’d win more. Traveling the way we 
do wears a team down.” Indeed, last sea¬ 
son Navy was 5-1 at home, 0-5 away. 

In one respect, this season has been 
no different, because Navy’s first four 
games were on the road. But there were 
no Top-20 teams among those four op¬ 
ponents. only Virginia, which the Mid¬ 
dies beat 32-0. Connecticut (30-0), Bos¬ 
ton College (19-8) and Air Force (37-8). 


The schedule has given Welsh, who 
juggled and rejuggled his defense during 
workouts last spring, time to find its 
weaknesses and to correct them. The 
main problem was the secondary, where 
only Gregg Milo, the 197-pound junior 
rover, was a returning starter. “You’re 
the leader.” Welsh told him. Milo found 
himself leading Safety Fred Heitzel, last 
year’s No. 3 quarterback, Cornerback 
Bob Wilson, a converted running back, 
and Chuck Zingler, a reserve who had 
not played enough to earn a letter. 

Wilson. 6' \" and 190 pounds, was a 
walk-on who, like Defensive Ends Char¬ 
lie Thornton (6', 202) and Mark Stephens 
(6'. 210) and Middle Guard A. B. Miller 
(6' 1", 219), had to beg the plebe coach 
in 1975 to give him a tryout. 

“He told me to go away," Wilson says, 
"but I wouldn’t. Finally he gave me a uni¬ 
form. He didn’t expect me to do any¬ 
thing with it. He said I was too small 
and too slow. The guy is gone now, but I 


guess I’ve spent the last four years prov¬ 
ing he was wrong." Another plebe coach 
told Thornton, Stephens and Miller pret¬ 
ty much the same thing, but they too per¬ 
sisted. 

Welsh is happy that his four walk-on 
defensemen were so stubborn. “We don’t 
recruit that many blue-chippers," he 
says. “We need people like them to sur¬ 
prise us every year.” 

Welsh has not been surprised by his of¬ 
fense. He knew Navy could score, by land 
or by air or by Bob Tata, a mite at 5' 6" 
and 152 pounds, but a mighty large threat 
when he swings his right leg anywhere in¬ 
side the 40-yard line. Tata is the second- 
leading scorer in Navy history—142 
points to Bellino’s 198—and holds or has 
equaled seven Middie kicking records. 
That’s not bad for a guy who showed up 
at the Academy almost by accident. 

"I signed a letter of intent to go to Wil¬ 
liam and Mary," says Tata. "I’d always 
watched the Army-Navy games on TV, 
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but I just thought Army got up a team. 
Navy got up a team, and they played. 
Then Navy recruited me. I thought, ‘You 
mean I can play on TV, and I can get 
paid to go to school? Where do I sign?’ ” 

A Tata miss, the 12th in 38 career field- 
goal attempts, occurred in the first half 
against William and Mary, which had 
come into the game at least a two-touch¬ 
down underdog. The week before, in its 
first home game this season. Navy had 
romped over Duke 31-8 to gain the 
No. 17 ranking in the AP poll. But Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, with a 4-1-1 record, was 
not overawed. 

“For them we’re the big game on their 
schedule, and they’re always up for us,” 
Welsh said before the game. “And this 
is exam week at the Academy and the 
kids are tired. Traditionally it’s been a 
poor week for Navy football.” 

Tradition was maintained. William 
and Mary, led by Quarterback Tom Ro- 
zantz and a platoon of solid runners, 
hammered away at the Middies, who 
have not been behind in a game this sea¬ 
son. “I want to find out how they react 
when they are behind,” Welsh had said. 

Late in the second quarter he almost 
found out. From the Navy 10, Rozantz 
lofted a pass that Ed Schiefelbein caught 
two yards deep in the end zone for an ap¬ 
parent score. But the officials had spied 
an ineligible receiver downfield and 
called the touchdown back. The William 
and Mary threat died a few moments lat¬ 
er with a missed field-goal attempt. Navy 
then drove down to the Indian 30, and 
Tata failed to convert a 46-yarder into 
the wind. 

Split End Phil McConkey, Navy’s only 
All-America candidate, gave Tata anoth¬ 
er chance in the third quarter. Last year 
McConkey led Navy receivers with 34 
catches for 596 yards and four touch¬ 
downs, and he was No. 3 in the country 
in punt returns with a 13.5 average. Mid¬ 
way through the third period, McConkey 
fielded a punt at his 39, spun out of the 
arms of one tackier, fell in behind a wall 
of blockers and raced 46 yards to the Wil¬ 
liam and Mary 15. Four plays later Tata 
drilled home a 27-yarder to pul Navy 
ahead 3-0. In the fourth quarter. Navy’s 
attack finally shook off its exam blues and 
began to move. Mostly it was Steve Cal¬ 
lahan, a speedster who has given Navy 
an outside threat, who exploited the tir¬ 
ing William and Mary defense. Four Cal¬ 
lahan runs picked up 23 yards, and a sur¬ 
prise Callahan pass, a 16-yard toss to 


Tight End Curt Gainer, brought the ball 
to the William and Mary 33. 

“Thirty-five,” Quarterback Bob Lesz- 
czynski called in the Navy huddle. This 
play is a dive with a cutback by Fullback 
Larry Klawinski, who found a crack on 
the right side, followed blocks by Mc¬ 
Conkey and Gainer, spun away from one 
tackier at the five and carried William 
and Mary’s Paul Tyner into the end zone 
with him. A Navy try for a two-point 
conversion failed, and the score remained 
9-0 until the final gun. 

Any chance William and Mary had 
ended when Middie punter Art Ohanian 
dropped a 50-yard kick dead on the In¬ 
dian five with 1:00 left to play. With eight 
seconds remaining, Zingler got his third 
interception of the day. 

And now it is time for Navy to get se¬ 
rious. The big boys are coming in for a 
crack at the No. 1 defense. It will be Pitt 
this Saturday, followed by Notre Dame, 
Syracuse, Florida State and Army. 

“Now,” said Tata, “I guess we’ll find 
out if we are just a flash in the pan.” 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


\A/rQT scor eboards across the na- 

V V LO I tion there was ample evidence 
that college football was continuing its trend 
toward wide-open, try-anything offenses. In 
contests involving at least one Division 1-A 
team, points per game so far this season av¬ 
erage 39.8, and if the point production goes 
up as the season goes on, as is usually the 
case, the NCAA foresees this as being the 
fourth-best scoring year in its history. 

A major reason for the upswing is an in¬ 
crease in passing yardage. Last season’s per- 
game average of 269 yards through the air 
was a 22.1-yard improvement over 1976 and 
the biggest such gain since 1958. This sea¬ 
son’s average is up to 271. 

Steve Dils of Stanford has helped boost 
both the scoring and through-the-air figures. 
Dils was a jayvee quarterback as a freshman 
in 1974, was redshirted the next season, was 
in on one play in ’76 and sat out all but two 
games last year when he played behind Guy 
Benjamin. Now in control of Coach Bill 
Walsh’s aerial circus, Dils has been passing 
with metronomelike consistency and leads the 
country with 171 completions in 264 tries 
(.647), 1,972 yards and 16 touchdowns. 

Five of Dils' scoring strikes came last week 
as Stanford romped 43-27 at Washington 
State. Altogether. Dils passed for 430 yards. 


That broke the Pac-10 single-game record and 
Dils’ total offense of 438 yards surpassed the 
conference record of 416 set in 1969 by Jim 
Plunkett. Even when in a pickle, Dils came 
through. Once when he was about to be 
sacked, he simply underhanded the ball to 
Fullback Phil Francis, who picked up 14 
yards. 

Augmenting the attack was the running of 
5'9", 170-pound Darrin Nelson who, al¬ 
though only a sophomore, became the Car¬ 
dinals’ alltime rushing leader. Nelson’s 95 
yards in 15 carries brought his season yard¬ 
age total to 725, his career yardage to 1.794. 
He also has caught 88 passes in less than two 
full seasons for 860 additional yards. 

Almost lost in the flurry of Stanford sta¬ 
tistics were the deeds of State's Jack Thomp¬ 
son. The Throwin’ Samoan earned some fine 
numbers of his own: 24 completions in 34 
tries for 274 yards and two touchdowns. To¬ 
gether, the two teams amassed a staggering 
1,133 yards in total offense. 

Despite outgaining UCLA 241 yards to 18 
through the air, California failed to score. The 
flaw in the Golden Bears’ aerial assault (they 
completed 23 of 52 passes) was 10 intercep¬ 
tions, a Pac-10 record. Substitute Cornerback 
Brian Baggoti stole two of those passes and re¬ 
turned each for a touchdown, weaving 61 and 
62 yards. Baggott’s first score was part of a 28- 
point second-period spree that helped the 
Bruins salt away a 45-0 victory that left them 
atop the conference with a 4-0 record. 

Oregon State felt its best chance for spring¬ 
ing an upset at Southern California was to 
hammer away at whoever was serving as the 
Trojan center. Having lost its first four cen¬ 
ters via injuries, USC did, indeed, seem vul¬ 
nerable. No. 5 was Ray Peters, a converted 
nose guard who had never played over the 
ball until forced to do so the week before at 
Arizona State, where USC was toppled from 
the unbeaten ranks. To prepare for Oregon 
State, Peters “worked every minute 1 could 
from eight in the morning until midnight” 
with Quarterback Paul McDonald. So well 
did Peters do his jobs of snapping and block¬ 
ing that he was awarded the game ball after 
the Trojans had whipped the Beavers 38-7. 
With the aid of Peters’ blocks, USC rushed 
for 350 yards, 154 of them by Charles White, 
who carried 22 times and scored on runs of 
41 and 14 yards. 

Washington Coach Don James said soph¬ 
omore Fullback Toussaint Tyler would get his 
first starting assignment when Oregon came 
to town, and so he did. And gained 151 yards. 
The most impressive of Tyler’s 17 carries was 
a 55-yard scoring run that topped off the Hus¬ 
kies’ 20-14 victory. Added to that were 37- 
and 40-yard field goals by Mike Lansford, and 
the running of Joe Steele, who gained 126 
yards and scored on a 16-yard gallop. 

With Jerome Heavens running for 101 
yards and Vagas Ferguson for 96, and with 
Joe Montana passing for 213, Notre Dame 
continued 
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The New Chevrolet 


You con read about The New Chevrolet. 
You can look at pictures. You can see it and sit 
in il and even kick its tires. 

But you'll never know what a fine, fine car 
this is until you've taken it out on the road. 

So be our guest. 

Get into a New Chevrolet Caprice or 
Innpala at your earliest opportunity. 

Sample its smooth and quiet ride 

See how nice and solid it feels. 

Feel how it responds when you put your toe 
to the accelerator. 

Check its agility in a turn or two. 

And notice, as you drive, how people 
react to this beautiful car. 

It's an experience we think you'll thoroughly 
enjoy. 

And who knows. 

You just might end up buying or leasing 
a New Chevrolet for your very own, 

Because you're going to find it a very 
hard car to say "no" to. 













COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


was an easy 38-15 winner ai Air Force. Dave 
Ziebart and Jim Aaron of the Falcons hit on 
26 of their 42 passes for 236 yards, but the 
Irish rolled up 491 yards in total offense as 
Montana scored on two short runs and passed 
for two other touchdowns. 

Texas-EI Paso Coach Bill Michael, noting 
that the teams that had done well against Brig¬ 
ham Young were those that had taken away 
the pass, adopted the same strategy. What he 
did not know was that BYU Coach LaVell Ed¬ 
wards was disenchanted with his team's pass¬ 
ing and that he was going to put more em¬ 
phasis on running. Given running room, the 
Cougars, who had been averaging 128 yards 
a game on the ground, rushed for 202 as they 
beat the Miners 44-0. That kept BYU in first 
place in the WAC with a 3-0 mark. Wyo¬ 
ming (2-1) beat Utah 34-21. San Diego State 
and New Mexico won. the Aztecs topping Pa¬ 
cific 31-28 and the Lobos trimming New 
Mexico Stale 35-20 as Mike Williams ran for 
173 yards. 

Undefeated Montana State moved half a 
game ahead of Northern Arizona in the Big 
Sky. The Bobcats beat Idaho 57-21 while the 
Lumberjacks were shocked 33-6 in an out-of¬ 
conference game at Northern Colorado. 

1 .UCLA (6-1) 

2.ARIZONA STATE (6-1) 3.USC (5-1) 

MIDWF^T offcnse 001 only |S 

IVIIL/VVLOI opening up but moving 
up in total yardage to 647 a game so far, a 
rise of 24 yards over the same point last sea¬ 
son. Three Big Eight squads did their bit to¬ 
ward that boost last week, Nebraska gaining 
641 yards, Oklahoma 510 and Missouri 474. 
A length-of-the-field kickoff return by How¬ 
ard Ballage helped Colorado go in at half¬ 
time with a 14-14 tie with Nebraska. From 
there on, though, the Huskers were almost un¬ 
stoppable. piling up 425 yards in the second 
half and winning 52-14. Although nursing a 
sore ankle, Billy Sims ran for 178 yards in 
the first half and for 231 in all as top-ranked 
Oklahoma walloped Iowa State 34-6. Led by 
Phil Bradley’s two touchdown passes to Kel- 
len Winslow, and Earl Gant’s scoring runs of 
nine and 71 yards, Missouri knocked off Kan¬ 
sas State 56-14. In another Big Eight game. 
Oklahoma State topped Kansas 21-7. 

A record Wisconsin crowd of 80,024 
showed up to sec if the Badgers were for real 
and if they could continue to challenge for 
the Big Ten lead. They were not and they 
did not. The previously unbeaten Badgers 
fumbled twice in the first seven minutes and 
Michigan recovered both on the way to a 42-0 
romp. The Wolverines piled up 477 yards in 
total offense, with Rick Leach scoring twice 
and connecting with Ralph Clayton on a 65- 
yard touchdown pass. 

Michigan State indicated that it might be 
for real, following up the previous week’s up¬ 
set of Michigan by stinging Indiana 49-14. 


The Spartans rolled up 644 yards, 369 of them 
(a Big Ten record) coming as Ed Smith com¬ 
pleted 20 of 30 passes. 

Ohio State scored all its points in the first 
half, Iowa all of its in the second half at Co¬ 
lumbus. It was no contest, though, as the 
Buckeyes got a 78-yard Art Schlichter-to- 
Doug Donley scoring pass while breezing 

31- 7. Holding first place was Purdue (3-0), 
which featured its running attack rather than 
the usual barrage of passes while flattening Il¬ 
linois 13-0. John Macon ran 126 yards and 
Russell Pope 118 for the Boilermakers, and 
Mark Herrmann kept the Illini guessing by 
hitting on 15 of 24 passes for 116 yards. 
Northwestern remained winless, losing at 
home to Minnesota 38-14. 

Western Michigan kept its Mid-American 
hopes aglow, whomping Eastern Michigan 

32- 0 as Jerome Persell ran for 107 yards and 
went over 1,000 yards for the third consec¬ 
utive season. That kept the Broncos (5-1 in 
the conference) right on the heels of Ball State 
(4-0). The Cardinals hung a 14-7 loss on in¬ 
dependent Illinois State, which is 0-7 this sea¬ 
son and has been outscored 223-61. Bowling 
Green, which was leading the nation with an 
average total offense of 497 yards a game, 
had its title aspirations jarred at Miami of 
Ohio, where the Falcons were held to 232 
yards and lost 18-7. 

Joe Williams put the final touch on Wich¬ 
ita State’s 33-7 conquest of Southern Illinois, 
booting a 67-yard field goal. That tied the rec¬ 
ord held by Steve Little of Arkansas and Rus¬ 
sell Erxleben of Texas for the longest field 
goal in NCAA history. The Shockers’ win 
tied them with Drake and New Mexico State 
for the Missouri Valley lead. Indiana State 
missed a chance to join the deadlock, losing 
36-7 to West Texas State, which got 171 yards 
rushing from David Johnson and 113 from 
Larry Thompson. Tulsa hung on to defeat out¬ 
sider Cincinnati 27-26. 

1. OKLAHOMA (7-0) 

2.NEBRASKA (6-1) 3.MICHIGAN (5-1) 

SOUTHWEST r JS 

Arkansas its first setback and Houston was 
beating Southern Methodist (page 32), Bay¬ 
lor and Texas Tech savored other Southwest 
Conference triumphs. Victory was particular¬ 
ly sweet for the Bears, who had dropped their 
first five games by a total of 21 points. They 
beat Texas A&M largely because of a bomb, 
the powerful running of freshman Walter Ab¬ 
ercrombie and the punting of Luke Prestridge. 

The bomb came on the second play of the 
game, a no-huddle maneuver in which the 
Bears caught the Aggies flat-footed. Robert 
Holt got wide open on the play, latched on 
to a pass from Steve Smith and turned it into 
a 78-yard scoring play. A pair of Aggie field 
goals left Baylor ahead 7-6 at halftime. 

Shortly before the intermission. Abercrom¬ 


bie, who started the season as a fourth-team 
fullback, made his debut for the Bears and 
gained 23 yards. That was merely a teaser for 
what he was going to do. During an 80-yard, 
third-period touchdown drive, Abercrombie 
ran 11 times for 65 yards. Then in the fourth 
quarter he got off a 42-yard run to set up a 
field goal and finally broke loose for a 64- 
yard scamper to line up Baylor’s final touch¬ 
down in its 24-6 win at College Station. When 
done, Abercrombie had established a team 
record by gaining 207 yards in 19 carries. 
Prestridge kept the Aggies in the hole by av¬ 
eraging 54.8 yards on six punts, including two 
that traveled 70 and 77 yards. 

Texas Tech also won its first SWC game, 
zapping Rice 42-28 in Houston. The Owls 
poured across 22 points in the final period, 
but could not catch the Red Raiders. Two 
touchdown runs and a scoring pass reception 
by James Hadnot, and Alan Swann’s 82-yard 
interception return for another six-pointer 
kept Tech comfortably in front. 

Grambling moved into first place in the 
Southwestern Conference by knocking Jack- 
son State off the unbeaten list, 13-7. Starting 
the Tigers on their way to victory was a 95- 
yard kickofTreturn by Greg Wilson. 

1.TEXAS(5—1) 

2.ARKANSAS (4-1) 3.HOUSTON (5-1) 

P A QT ‘I was embarrassed to throw the 
LnO I ball as much as we did in the sec¬ 
ond half," said Penn State Coach Joe Pater- 
no after a 45-15 rout of Syracuse. “But the 
way they were stacking and plugging, there 
was no way we could run. Syracuse had to 
make up its mind whether to stop the run or 
the pass and they decided on the run.” 

The Orangemen did an effective job of bot¬ 
tling up the Nittany Lion running game, yield¬ 
ing 152 yards in 48 cracks, but they could 
not stop Matt Bahr or Chuck Fusina. Bahr. 
the nation’s No. 1 field-goal kicker, made 
good on his 15th three-pointer in 19 attempts 
this season when he booted one from 50 yards 
out. Fusina completed 15 of 27 passes for 293 
yards and four touchdowns. Two of his scor¬ 
ing throws were hauled in by Scott Fitzkee, 
who switched from his normal split-end po¬ 
sition to tight end and caught four passes for 
112 yards. With Bill Hurley injured and un¬ 
able to quarterback the team, the Orangemen 
had to rely on Dave Jacobs for much of their 
scoring. Jacobs kicked three field goals (of 
29, 25 and 33 yards) to bring his career total 
to 46. 

It was a defensive struggle when Florida 
State squared off against Pittsburgh. The Sem- 
inoles pounced on a Panther fumble at the 
Pitt 27 in the first quarter but were unable 
to move the ball, and then missed a 21-yard 
field goal. A 50-yard drive, the longest of 
the game by either team, was climaxed when 
Pitt's Freddie Jacobs dashed 13 yards for a 
touchdown. Pitt made its 7-3 advantage stand 
continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


if you don 
enjoy it? 


Enjoyment s the name of the game. So l smoke 
Salem. Full, rich flavor. Smooth, fresh menthol. 
Can’t beat ’em. Enjoyment every time. 

Enjoy Salem Flavor. 


(ING: 16 mg. "tar". 1.1 mg. nicotine. 100's: 19 mg. "tar". 
.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAY 78. 





Outside, its a practical, full-size 88. 
Inside-a new level of luxury 


Introducing the new Royale Brougham interior 


There's a time in life when you owe 
yourself a little something extra... 
when luxury and comfort are rewards 
you have earned. 

Olds now makes that reward easy 
to come by, with the magnificent new 
Brougham interior option now avail¬ 
able in Delta 88 Royale. Textured 
velours. Elegantly tufted seat backs. 
Pleated and plush comfort that 
rewards you every mile. 

With it comes a great American 


road car with a reputation for quality. 
Its solid Body by Fisher is designed 
and engineered for impressive space 
efficiency —inside that trim shape is 
full-size room for six, plus over 20 
cubic feet of trunk space. 

Look at it this way. With all the 
great driving built into a Royale, you’ll 
probably want to keep it for a long 
time. So that rich Brougham interior 
is a smart investment in the luxury 
you have earned. Think about it as 


you take a test drive soon. And 
remember, many Olds dealers offer 
the option to buy or lease your 88.J] 



Delta 88 Royale 

Have one built for you. 


















COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


up as its defense repeatedly held, including 
twice in the fourth quarter when the Sem- 
inoles had first downs inside the Panther 
25-yard line. 

Two touchdown passes by Mark Whipple 
led Brown to a 21-13 victory at Cornell and 
put the Bears (3-1) in first place in the Ivy 
League. Three second-half touchdowns gave 
Harvard its first Ivy win and Dartmouth (2-1) 
its first league loss by a score of 24-19. Co¬ 
lumbia (2-1-1 overall) continued to prove it 
is no longer a doormat with a 3-3 standoff at 
the Yale Bowl. Both nonleague contests were 
one-point affairs, Princeton defeating Colgate 
13-12 and Penn losing to Lafayette 20-19. 

Temple rallied for a 28-27 win over West 
Virginia. The Owls, who had been down 
21-14, went in front with two touchdowns 
in the fourth period and then had to stop the 
Mountaineers’ two-point conversion try in the 
last minute to stay on top. 

1.PENN STATE (7-0) 
2.PITTSBURGH (5-1) 3.NAVY (6-0) 

Q/’XI IT"LI Every Friday night during 
Ov/U I M Homecoming Week, Florida 
holds a Gator Growl, a mixture of skits and 
buffoonery along with a traditional pep rally. 
Last Friday the butt of much of the humor 
was the Gators’ own coach, Doug Dickey, 
who was so perturbed by it all that he re¬ 
fused to introduce his team to the crowd when 
it came time to do so. The Growl left Dickey 
and his players snarling, but they had the last 
laugh as they throttled Army 31-7. “It [the 
Growl] made us mad," said John Brantley, 
who uncorked scoring passes of 18, 44 and 
18 yards to Cris Collinsworth. 

Auburn's Tigers were angry, too, still seeth¬ 
ing over what they felt were Georgia Tech 
Coach Pepper Rodgers’ efforts to run up the 
score against them last year when the Yellow 
Jackets won 38-21. “They were mad. but get¬ 
ting mad doesn’t win ball games," Rodgers 
said. “If it did, I would be undefeated." As it 
turned out, Rodgers' squad notched its fifth 
straight win, 24-10, since dropping its first 
two. Eddie Lee Ivery gave Auburn (its, rush¬ 
ing 26 times for 127 yards and throwing a 17- 
yard touchdown pass. Split End Drew Hill 
added to the Tigers’ frustration with a 97- 
yard kickoff return for six points and by scor¬ 
ing on a 32-yard pass from freshman Mike 
Kelley. 

Georgia and Alabama remained tied for 
the Southeastern Conference lead, the Bull¬ 
dogs battering Vanderbilt 31-10 and the Tide 
winning 30-17 at Tennessee. For the sixth 
game in a row, Willie McClendon of Geor¬ 
gia rushed for more than 100 yards, this 
time ripping off 155 yards and scoring twice. 
Alabama, which had outscored its opponents 
41-7 in the third quarter this season, kept 
up the pace. This time the Tide scored 17 
points in the third period while blanking 
the Vols. Tight End Tim Travis scored on 


runs of four and nine yards after going wide 
to take pitchouts, and for the first time this 
year the Tide did not have to come from 
behind. 

Louisiana State stayed a game behind the 
leaders with a 21-0 win at Kentucky. The 
Wildcats limited Charles Alexander to 64 
yards in 23 carries, but he caught them off 
guard when he grabbed a pass from David 
Woodley and went down the sideline on a 44- 
yard scoring play. Kentucky lost two of seven 
fumbles and was intercepted four times. 

Like LSU, Maryland took advantage of 
turnovers, seven of them, while registering a 
shutout. The Terrapins’ 39-0 drubbing of 
Wake Forest kept them in the Atlantic Coast 
Conference’s No. 1 spot and as one of the 
four NCAA Division 1-A unbeatens. Despite 
being held to minus three yards on his first 
eight rushes, Steve Atkins of the Terps wound 
up over the 100-yard mark for the seventh 
straight time, finishing with 104 yards and 
two touchdowns. 

North Carolina State’s Ted Brown became 
the sixth NCAA player to rush for 4,000 ca¬ 
reer yards, joining Tony Dorsett, Archie Grif¬ 
fin, Ed Marinaro, Terry Miller and Earl Camp¬ 
bell. Playing at Chapel Hill, where State 
dispatched North Carolina with surprising 
ease, 34—7, Brown ran for 189 yards in 36 
tries. The 199-pound senior tore through the 
Tar Heels on touchdown runs of one, 33 and 
10 yards while bringing his rushing yardage 
up to 4,135. 

In another ACC confrontation, Clemson 
scored in every period while downing Duke 
28-8. “I’m really unaccustomed to this,” said 
Coach Dick Bestwick after his fifth victory 
in three seasons at Virginia. His Cavaliers 
scored a pair of fourth-quarter touchdowns 
to overcome Virginia Tech 17-7 in a non¬ 
conference skirmish. 

In another surprise. Joe Adams, who is 
nicknamed “747 Come Fly With Me,” pro¬ 
pelled Tennessee State to a 24-21 upset at 
Florida A& M. With Adams hitting on 13 con¬ 
secutive passes, the Tigers soared to a 17-0 
halftime lead and then hung on as the Rat¬ 
tlers roared back to break major-college foot¬ 
ball’s longest winning streak at 17. 

South Carolina beat Mississippi 18-17. 
Garry Harper and Horace Smith combined 
on an 80-yard scoring pass for the Game¬ 
cocks with nine seconds left, and then Har¬ 
per passed to Zion McKinney for a game- 
deciding two-point conversion. Another 
independent, Miami, was also a winner. Gene 
Coleman’s interception of a two-point con¬ 
version pass enabled the Hurricanes to edge 
Utah State 17-16. Ottis Anderson broke loose 
on two spectacular scoring runs for the Hur¬ 
ricanes, returning a kickoff 100 yards and later 
zipping 53 yards on a running play. Louis¬ 
ville stopped Boston University, 35-7, at 
home, but three visiting teams were winners, 
Texas Christian 13-7 at Tulane, Southern 
Mississippi 13-10 at Memphis State and Le¬ 


high 14-10 at VMI. The Engineers, down 
10-0 in the second period, pulled the game 
out when Steve Kreider made a pair of daz¬ 
zling touchdown catches on passes from Rich 
Andres, the second of those receptions being 
an over-the-shoulder, one-handed grab in the 
corner of the end zone. 

In a scramble for the Ohio Valley lead, 
Kavin McGrath of Western Kentucky missed 
a 32-yard field goal with 11 seconds to go, 
leaving Eastern Kentucky narrowly, but seem¬ 
ingly safely, ahead, 16-14. Eastern, though, 
was penalized for roughing the kicker. That 
gave McGrath another chance with four sec¬ 
onds left on the clock and this time his 25- 
yarder went between the uprights. McGrath’s 
boot dumped Eastern into second place and 
put the Hilltoppers, who were 17-16 winners 
in first. Jeff Komlo did the passing and Pete 
Ravettine most of the catching as visiting Del¬ 
aware crunched Middle Tennessee 55-3. A 
14-for-19 passing effort by Komlo netted 281 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Steve Dils, a senior quarterback 
at Stanford, completed 32 of 51 passes for a 
Pac-10-record 430 yards and tied a confer¬ 
ence mark with five touchdown throws as the 
Cardinals defeated Washington State 43-27. 

DEFENSE: Mike Singletary, a 6' I", 222- 
pound sophomore middle linebacker for Bay¬ 
lor, made 13 tackles and took part in another 
nine (he has been in on 144 in six games) to 
help the Bears surprise Texas A&M 24-6. 


yards, a school-record 205 of which were 
picked up by Ravettine, who made nine re¬ 
ceptions. 

Undefeated Tennessee-Chattanooga upped 
its Southern Conference record to 3-0 by de¬ 
feating Furman 13-9. 

At the Oyster Bowl game in Norfolk, Va„ 
it was Quarterback Leander Green of East 
Carolina who turned out to be a pearl. Green, 
who had run nine yards for a touchdown ear¬ 
lier in the game, concluded a 77-yard drive 
by going five yards into the end zone with 
one minute left to finish off Richmond 21-14. 

South Carolina Slate, a 1-AA school which 
had outscored its opponents 199-24 while 
building a 6-0-1 record, was jolted 14-0 by 
Newberry, an SAC-8 squad. 

There was no slopping Winston-Salem, 
however, the Rams taking their Central In¬ 
tercollegiate AA game from Elizabeth City 
28-6 for their 20th regular season victory. 
Shaw met Johnson C. Smith in a battle of win¬ 
less CIAA teams from North Carolina, which 
were outscored by a combined total of 347 
to 125. Smith earned the victory 29-20, while 
Shaw lost its 14th game in a row. 

1.ALABAMA (6—1) 

2.MARYLAND (7-0) 3.GEORGIA (5-1) 
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THESCOTCH 
WITH GREATNESS 
WRITTEN ALL 
OVER IT. 

The hand-lettered label on a bottle of Cutty Sark Scots 
Whisky makes a statement no other Scotch can make. 

Start at the top. Cutty Sark is still blended and bottled 
only in Scotland. Somehow, thE modeRn Scotch, bulk-shipped 
and bomed in America, isn’T quits the saMe. 

The centre of the Label tells you that Cutty Sark 
consists of 100% Scotch Whiskies froM Scotlano’s best 
distilleries. This produces that distinctive smoothness which 
is to be found in this blend alone. 

Reading down, you learn that Cutty Sark was first 
blended at the direction of Berry Bros. & Rudd L^., wine 
merchants. People who, after 280 years of dealing with 

Royalty, have learned a little somethinG about taste. 

If you have good taste, you must buy the Scotch that 
tells others you have 'it. 

It’s the one in the dark green bottle with the bright 
yellow label that separates it from all the rest. The one 
that tells the greatest Scotch story ever told. 


'cutty SARK.' CUTTY.' THE cutty SARK LABEL AND THE CLIPPER SHIP DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BERRY BROS 4 RUDD LTD- • LONDON. 
ENGLAND 86 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND IMPORTED BY THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION. NEW YORK- N-Y. 


Bottled TnSrrtff 
^ British Government Sun °V.f^d 


CmXSARK 



BLENDED 
SCOTS WHISKY 

100% Scotch Whiskies 

f rom Scotland's best Distilleries 


86 Proof 
Blended & 



*4/5 Quart 
bottled by 


BY A»POM>TM(Mf 

TO HER MAMSTy the QUECft 
wtr\c & spia>t neRCHanis 


BERRY BRO§ & RuOD L»i 

tSTABllShfcO IN The. XVII CENfUfl/ 

3.S* TAMES’S STREET, LOHDOff.SW.I 





CHESS / Spencer Reiss 


B etween Games 31 and 32 of the long¬ 
est world championship chess match 
in history, something got to Viktor 
Korchnoi—pressure, perhaps, or several 
varieties of harassment. Maybe even the 
encroachments of age made the 47-year- 
old challenger increasingly vulnerable to 
the deadly squeeze of his clock. At the 
end of the 31st game in Baguio City, 
north of Manila in the Philippines, 
Korchnoi had seemed on the verge of ac¬ 
complishing a stunning upset over An¬ 
atoly Karpov, 27, the world champion. 
Less than three weeks before, Karpov had 
had Korchnoi down five games to two 
in a match in which the first to win six 
w ould be champion. But then the dough¬ 
ty Korchnoi had rallied—and how he had 
rallied! 

Draws (which counted for nothing) 
had predominated in the match, but al¬ 
most miraculously Korchnoi won two 
games in a row. drew one and then won 
another. All of a sudden the match was 
5-5 and into sudden death. 

But as Korchnoi’s extraordinary resur¬ 
gence developed, the Soviet apparat got 
busy. And with good reason. Karpov’s 
world title may have been slightly 
flawed—he won it in 1975 when Bobby 
Fischer, the champion at the lime, de¬ 
faulted following a dispute over regula¬ 
tions governing their title match. But 
against Korchnoi. Karpov was the 100% 
solid good-guy Soviet hero, whereas 
Korchnoi, who had also once been a 
ranking 100% good-guy Soviet chess 
player, was a lousy defector. After play¬ 
ing a match in Europe in 1976. Korch¬ 
noi declined to go back to Russia. He 
went to live in Switzerland and began 
taking potshots at the Soviet government 
in general and the Soviet chess hierar¬ 
chy in particular. He singled out Kar¬ 
pov. who had beaten him in a bitter chal¬ 
lenge-round match four years earlier. 
"He is.. .a little boy who lives for chess,” 
Korchnoi said in July at the beginning 
of play in Baguio. “But where is his 
blood, his tears, his manhood? He licks 
the boots of the regime.” 

Korchnoi’s comeback actually had be¬ 
gun early in September, when he was 
down 4-1 and, as an aide conceded, in 
terrible mental shape. He went off to Ma- 


The dock 
ran out on 
Viktor 

It was mystics vs. rea/po/itik plus a race 
against time as Korchnoi's bid failed 


nila for a few days and returned with sal¬ 
vation in the unlikely form of two Amer¬ 
ican mystics, Steven Dwyer and Victoria 
Sheppard, both in their 30s and both 
members of an India-based meditative 
sect called Ananda Marga. In Baguio they 
seemed mild as mild but it turned out 
(hey had each been sentenced to 10 to 
17 years for stabbing an Indian embassy 
official on a Manila street and, at the time 
of Korchnoi's need, were free on bail 
pending appeal. 

The Margiis’ effect on Korchnoi's play 
in the championship was astounding. 
“Even at my age,’’ he said, "I'm under¬ 
standing how I can strengthen my mental 
powers.” Over a nine-game span begin¬ 
ning with Game 18, the once-distraught 
challenger won one game and had eight 
draws, including several near-miraculous 
recoveries from apparently lost positions. 
The Soviets immediately began protest¬ 
ing loudly about the danger to “security” 
posed by the two “terrorists" and man¬ 
aged to have them banned from the play¬ 
ing hall. Meanwhile Korchnoi continued 
to work out with them daily at the villa 
where he was staying. 

In Game 27 Karpov broke the Mar¬ 
giis’ spell, catching Korchnoi in charac¬ 
teristic time trouble and winning for the 
first time in nearly a month. That brought 
the champion’s advantage to a seemingly 
insuperable 5-2. 

Hanging by a thread, Korchnoi calm¬ 
ly declined his seconds’ advice to ask for 
another postponement. “Now I will just 
play to save my face,” he told them. And 
whether it was a paradoxical lack of pres¬ 
sure in the circumstances or simply what 
a grandmaster who was present called “a 
terrible courage," Korchnoi played on— 
amazing the chess world and driving the 
Soviets to near distraction with three vic¬ 


tories in the next four games. In the 28th 
game, with Karpov on white, Korchnoi 
turned the tables on the champion’s at¬ 
tempted "blitz” with the kind of tech¬ 
nical precision that is more Karpov’s 
forte. The 29th was a Korchnoi romp 
topped with a perfectly administered 
coup de grace. In the 30th. he tried a 
risky defense from black and settled for 
a draw. Then Game 31, with risks, er¬ 
rors and a saving free-form end game: 
5-all. For Anatoly Karpov, who had lost 
only six of the 188 games he had played 
in his three years as “paper champion.” 
three straight losses must have been 
shattering. 

But while Korchnoi smiled—and in¬ 
vited the press in for a display of head- 
standing yoga—the Soviet delegation’s 
political wheels went into high gear. Hol¬ 
land’s Dr. Max Euwe. president of FIDE, 
the ruling body of chess and the ultimate 
authority over championship matches, 
chose this time to leave Baguio. Almost 
immediately, Karpov’s chief second sub¬ 
mitted an official letter to the match jury 
members still present, reiterating the 
complaints against the Margiis and call¬ 
ing for a FIDE jury meeting the follow¬ 
ing morning, five hours before Game 32 
was scheduled to start. 

At a closed-door session, Soviet del¬ 
egation head Viktor Baturinsky, himself 
a member of the jury, demanded that the 
Margiis be ordered to leave Baguio im¬ 
mediately and that a motion of censure 
be passed against Korchnoi for his con¬ 
tinued association with “terroristic crim¬ 
inals.” In the short time since Euwe de¬ 
parted. the FIDE board had been packed 
with an East European substitute and 
a hastily flown-in pro-Karpov Third- 
Worlder from Singapore. To no one’s 
surprise, the Soviet motion carried. 

As Game 32 began, yet another un¬ 
pleasant surprise was in store for Korch¬ 
noi. Early in the match he had com¬ 
plained that one of Karpov’s aides, a 
parapsychologist named Vladimir Zou- 
khar, was trying to hypnotize him from 
a seat in the front of the hall. Dr. Zou- 
khar had been ordered to sit in the back. 
Now he was in front again, staring in¬ 
tently at Korchnoi—and nobody would 
do anything to remove him. 

continued 
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Put your skills on the line in the most exciting, most realistic sports games ever created. 

VM1KHG0NES! 




To win at this authentic pro game, 
you've got to be a whole 
coaching staff! 

PAYDIRT! 

• Send in every play! 

• Play the clock! 

• Outpsyche the other team 1 

• Build a defense to contain whatever they can 
throw at you! 

SI put a whole season's results through a computer 
to develop the Play Action charts that are the secret 
of the unmatched realism you get in PAYDIRT' 

Each team's strengths—and weaknesses—have to 
he taken into account. Everything’s included lor 
gruelling head-to-head competition except for the 
roar of the crowd 


Now you can put together a dream team 
of your own, and then manage it through some of 
the most exciting games of all time! 

SUPERSTAR BASEBALL' 

• Imagine Cy Young pitching to Babe Ruth! 

• Mickey Mantle and Ty Cobb on the same team! 

Si's computer makes it possible. They analyzed the 
career records of 96 superstars, summarized it all on 
unique Player Performance Cards . and put you in 
command. No big league manager has ever had it 

so good. Trades, batting order, what pitching great 
to send to the shower, it's all up to you—and 
whoever's sitting across the table. 


Ten great ways to wrap up your 
Christmas shopping now! 

Sports Illustrated Games 

MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES. DEPT. SI-12, P.0 BOX 3640, BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 21214 
Send me the game(s) ordered below. I enclose S10.00 per game plus 10% per order for handling. 
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courses as Menon. Olympic, 
8altusrol, Augusta 
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bettor Strategy and skill 
decide big money winner 

□ Football strategy: Award¬ 
winning game based on 
play-calling genius ot the 
legendary Johnny Umtas 
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and awesome—Pebble 
Beach reproduced 
magnificently m scale for 
you fo master 
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racing at Monaco, Monza. 
Watkins Glen require skill & nerve 

□ Basketball Strategy: 
Fast-action game in which 
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abilities—just as in real life 
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yours to match up in 
undreamed ol gridiron battles. 
Check your list 
SI Games make great gifts! 
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CHESS continued 


In sudden-death play, neither man 
held back, Karpov attacking strongly 
with white. Korchnoi replying with the 
aggressive—and risky—Pirc defense. 
The game was even through 20 moves, 
but once again Korchnoi’s clock trouble 
hung him: after taking two hours and 24 
minutes for the first 28 moves, he was 
left with just six minutes to complete the 
ensuing crucial 12 moves—or face au¬ 
tomatic defeat with time run out. And 
as the clock ticked. Korchnoi crumbled, 
his seconds groaning as rushed, weak 
moves turned what might have been a 
barely salvageable draw into a loss. At 
the adjournment. Korchnoi sealed a 
move from a position that had no hope. 

After Korchnoi left the playing hall, 
his chief second told match officials the 
challenger would not return to finish the 
game. Neither, in protest against “the in¬ 
tolerable conditions under which the 
games had been played,” would he sign 
his scorecard in formal resignation. At 
noon Korchnoi issued a statement say¬ 
ing his opponents had done “everything 
in their power to slander me, to destroy 
the harmony within my camp, to break 
my nerve... . Although Mr. Karpov has 
retained his paper title, I hope the world 
will appreciate the moral depths to which 
his supporters have lowered themselves 
to maintain his supremacy.” 

Korchnoi’s well-known talent for po¬ 
litical invective aside, most observers 
agreed that the quality of chess at Ba¬ 
guio ranged from good, sharp technical 
play (a Karpov trademark) and some¬ 
times stunning end games (more often 
by Korchnoi) to, as one put it, “cheap 
tricks, sloppy analysis, and plain, simple 
mistakes that wouldn’t do credit to a de¬ 
cent 16-year-old." 

In fact, few outside the Soviet camp 
showed any great satisfaction at what had 
transpired—except that after 93 days, the 
longest chess championship was finally 
over. To a man. Western players and of¬ 
ficials were unhappy about the prece¬ 
dents set. “I see nothing but evil coming," 
said an English grandmaster, “and there 
doesn’t seem much hope outside of split¬ 
ting the chess world into East and West. 
No one wants that, but no one wants an¬ 
other spectacle like this.” The crudeness 
of the Soviet moves hit especially hard for 
one of the jury’s Eastern European mem¬ 
bers. Apologizing to a friend in the 
Korchnoi camp, he said. “I’m sorry. I’m 
sorry, but in such situations I have no 
choice how to vote.” end 
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family, the one sport 
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The Jack Nicklaus family is a sports-minded family. Their group 
activities span a variety of sports, everything from basketball to 
table tennis. But there’s one sport that every member of the family 
enjoys—bicycling. It's great fun and great exercise. 
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baseball Ron Fimrite 


The Yankee 
D boys did 
double duty 

Bucky Dent and Brian Doyle were in the 
lineup for their gloves, but New York 
won the Series because of their bats 



T he express elevator transporting the 
losing players to their parking lot at 
Dodger Stadium inexplicably stopped at 
the third floor. No one had pushed the 
button for that level, but the door slid 
open, exposing a Stygian void. No lights 
shone, no creature stirred. For a moment 
the occupants of the elevator stared si¬ 
lently into the darkness, and then Steve 
Garvey, smiling thinly, announced. “I be¬ 
lieve this is where I get off." There was 
laughter as he stepped into the gloom, 
but he jumped back inside before the 
door clanged shut, and the passengers re¬ 
sumed their melancholy ascent. 

Garvey’s gallows jest was more than a 
little symbolic, because he and his team¬ 
mates did have their moment in hell last 
week. During a World Series notable for 
the absence of any intervention from the 
Big Dodger in the Sky. the Yankees be¬ 
deviled them with plucky pitching, a lar¬ 
cenous defense and a fire-and-brimstone 
offense. Los Angeles' infield deficiencies 
were magnified in the Series glare, and 
its normally balanced attack grew top- 
heavy. Garvey and the rest of the mid¬ 
dle of the Dodger batting order might as 
well have gotten off on the third floor 
and stayed there. A renowned clutch hit¬ 
ter, Garvey drove in exactly zero runs in 
the six games. Reggie Smith batted only 
.200. Dusty Baker was more productive 


After Doyle had tied Game 6 with a double. 
Dent (left) put the Yanks ahead with a single, 
scoring Doyle (below) with the Series clincher 



than Garvey—by one RBI. Only Ron 
Cey of the Dodger middlemen hit au¬ 
thoritatively. and he drove in only four 
runs, three fewer than Bucky Dent, ninth 
man in the Yankee batting order. The 
Dodger offense was concentrated in lead- 
off man Davey Lopes, who hit .308 with 
three homers and seven RBfs. and sec¬ 
ond hitter Billy Russell, whose .423 bat¬ 
ting average partially atoned for his 
opdra-bouffc fielding. 

The Yankees, meanwhile, played the 
sort of fundamental baseball that invari¬ 
ably triumphs in pressure situations. One 
of the main reasons they became the first 
team to win four straight Series games 
after losing two was Reggie Jackson, the 
real Mr. October. The Dodgers had been 
claiming that title for Garvey, but he 
proved himself to be no more than Mr. 
Late September. Jackson is really the Fall 
guy. slugger of two tape-measure hom¬ 
ers, driver-in of eight runs, obstructor of 
a crucial double-play throw. And there 
were Thurman Munson and Roy White, 
forever in the middle of rallies. And 
Mickey Rivers, who hit .333 on a leg and 
a half. And Graig Nettles, who hit not a 
lick but took half a dozen or more bin- 
gles away from the Dodgers with his 
whirling-dervish play at third. And there 
were Jim Beattie. Ron Guidry and Cat¬ 
fish Hunter, who pitched gulsily. and 
Rich Gossage. who relieved sensation¬ 
ally. But the real difference between the 
two teams in this Series was. as New York 
Manager Bob Lemon says, “the last part 
of the batting order.” That would be 
Bucky Dent and a frail Kentucky hab¬ 
erdasher named Brian Doyle. 

Dent, a shortstop, and Doyle, a sec¬ 
ond baseman, were on the field because 
of their defensive talents, and their glove- 
work was exemplary. But Dent also hit 
.417. drove in seven runs and was pro¬ 
claimed the Series' Most Valuable Play¬ 
er. And Doyle, a lefthanded hitter who 
was platooned with Fred Stanley, had 
seven hits in 16 at bats for a .438 av¬ 
erage. Dent and Doyle had three hits 
apiece in each of the last two games, won 
by the Yankees 12-2 and 7-2. The duo 
demolished L.A. in the final game. With 
the Yankees trailing 1-0 in the second in¬ 
ning. Doyle drove the tying run home 
with his first major league extra-base hit, 
a double. Then Dent singled in what be¬ 
came the winning two runs. 

In the bottom of the third inning, with 

continued 




Inside every Omega'* attache is a new 
way of working: Organized, everything 
you carry in it gets a place to call its own. 
(There's even a special pocket for your 
calculator!) 

from the sleek, handsome lines of the 
exterior, to the high-performance interior, 
Omego is the ultimate attache. 
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BASEBALL cemtinucd 


New York leading 3-2 and two Dodgers 
on base. Smith ripped a grounder up the 
middle that Doyle backhanded and 
flipped awkwardly—but accurately—to 
Dent to start an inning-ending double 
play. It was a sparkling bit of fielding, just 
the sort of play the Yankees made 
thoughout the Series but the Dodgers 
rarely pulled off. Lopes had had a chance 
to make a grab of similar difficulty on 
Deni’s two-run single in the second. He 
failed to come up with the ball, and the 
Yankees went ahead. Doyle made the 
most of his opportunity in the third, and 
he cut off the Dodgers' last good chance 
to get back into Game 6—and the Series. 

Dent scampered far to his right in the 
bottom of the fourth to take a hit away 
from Baker. In the sixth, Doyle singled 
in his second run, and Dent eventually 
scored him with his third RBI of the 
game. Finally, in the eighth, Doyle saved 
a run with a stop of Vic Davalillo's 
bouncer up the middle. Said Jackson, 
“We couldn’t have won it without 
them”—rare praise from one who re¬ 
gards the Series as his private stage. 

Until Doyle arrived for keeps on Sept. 
II. Dent was best known as the least 
known of the Yankee regulars. Actually, 
he has been a major league starter for 
five years, three with the White Sox, the 
last two with the world champions. Al¬ 
ways a fine fielder, he has been a .255 hit¬ 
ler with little power. He was troubled 
most of this season with a blood clot in 
his leg and a pulled hamstring, and he 
hit only .243 in 123 games. 

When Dent returned to New York af¬ 
ter the Series, he was acclaimed a hero. 
He was a guest on the Good Morning 
America television show, was bombard¬ 
ed with offers of endorsements and was 
tailed all day by TV crews seeking to re¬ 
cord his every movement. He was the 
happiest Yankee at last Thursday's gigan¬ 
tic victory parade and city-hall reception. 
A cheering mob estimated at 2 million at¬ 
tended the festivities in lower Manhattan, 
and while the masses proved amiable, it 
was almost impossible for police to con¬ 
trol them. No arrests were made, but so 
fearful were the Yankees that they might 
be trampled by their fans, each of whom 
seemed intent on mounting the stage in 
front of city hall to congratulate the team, 
that the players were escorted from the 
ceremonies before they could be award¬ 
ed their keys to the city. 

Dent seemed to enjoy every minute 
of it. Although his wife was at his side. 


he was besieged by adoring young wom¬ 
en. He is dark-haired, good-looking, bow- 
legged and 26. He convinced himself be¬ 
fore the Series that it was his turn to be 
a pressure player. “I told myself I had bet¬ 
ter be a money ballplayer or I’d be em¬ 
barrassed by what my teammates did.” 
he said. He was not embarrassed. 

While Dent was at least known to the 
Yankee faithful and to hard-core base¬ 
ball addicts elsewhere, no one outside his 
family and airline ticket offices had ever 
heard of Doyle. His brother Denny 
achieved a measure of notoriety by 
throwing away a double-play ball for the 
Red Sox in the final game of the 1975 
World Series, and his twin brother Blake 
is a second baseman in the International 
League. But Brian was just a guy who 
commuted between Gotham and Taco¬ 
ma, Wash. He began the season as a util¬ 
ity infielder with the Yankees’ farm in 
Tacoma, and then on April 23 he was 
called up to the big team. He played in 
one game, and was on his way back to Ta¬ 
coma. He was summoned again on June 
15 and returned to Washington Aug. 19. 
When Tacoma's season ended, he re¬ 
joined the Yankees. 

His arrival was fortunate, because the 
regular second baseman. Willie Ran¬ 
dolph, pulled a hamstring on Sept. 29 
and was through for the year. All told, 
Doyle played in 39 games and had 10 
hits, all of them singles, for a .192 av¬ 
erage. But, at 24, he was at least in the 
bigs. Last year at Series time he was sell¬ 
ing clothes at the Goldcn-Farley haber¬ 
dashery in Bowling Green. Ky.. near his 
home in Cave City. 

“I feel like Cinderella," he said exul¬ 
tantly after the final victory. “I wanted 
to prove I could play this game. I’m a lit¬ 
tle guy—only 160 pounds—and I’ve had 
to scrape and try to outhustle everybody. 
I’ve always believed there is a spot in 
baseball for the little man.” 

That spot would seem to be the World 
Series, because as Stanley said in discuss¬ 
ing the emergence of Dent and Doyle. 
“In the Scries, pitchers tend to overlook 
the little guys. They're thinking about 
Munson and Jackson hitting home runs. 
They don’t want to walk the little guys 
with the big ones coming up, so they give 
them good pitches." Dent and Doyle hit 
those good pitches, as so many other lit¬ 
tle guys have in World Scries. In 1914 
Brave Catcher Hank Gowdy, a .243 hit¬ 
ter during the season, hit .545 in the Se¬ 
ries with a slugging percentage of 1.273. 


In 1927 Yankee Shortstop Mark Koenig, 
the least homicidal inmate of Murderers 
Row, hit .500 in the Series. Billy Martin, 
the once and perhaps future Yankee 
manager, batted .500 with 12 hits in ’53. 
Yankee Bobby Richardson had a record 
12 RBIs in I960 and a record 13 hits in 
1964. Chuck Hiller, a banjo hitter on a 
team of slugging Giants, hit the first Se¬ 
ries grand slam by a National Leaguer 
in 1962. And Al Weis, a .215 batter dur¬ 
ing the season, was .455 for the Miracle 
Mets in 1969. Dent and Doyle join a dis¬ 
tinguished company of Lilliputians. 

Dent will certainly be back to plague 
Yankee foes next year. But whither 
Doyle? As his Dodger counterpart, 
Lopes, said. “I don’t know that you’ll see 
him next year." Certainly Randolph will 
play every day. Where does that leave a 
player of Doyle’s modest attainments? 
Possibly the same place it leaves a num¬ 
ber of Yankees—on the trading block. 

Owner George Steinbrenner is obvi¬ 
ously not one to stand pat. Adding Gos- 
sage to the bullpen this year strengthened 
the relief corps immensely. It also ren¬ 
dered old hero Sparky Lyle expendable. 
Centerfielders Rivers and Paul Blair also 
may well be playing elsewhere next 
spring. Blair can catch and throw but not 
hit. Rivers can hit and run but not throw. 
Texas’ Juan Beniquez, the Yankees re¬ 
portedly feel, can do all of those things; 
a deal for him is said to be already made. 
Is it also true that First Baseman Chris 
Chambliss, who was hurt in the Series, 
is trade bait? And does Munson still long 
to play in his native Ohio? Hunter has 
said he will pitch only one more year. 
Will this make Steinbrenner yearn for 
Dodger Pitcher Tommy John, who will 
be available in the free-agent draft? One 
Los Angeles newspaper even had Jack- 
son going to the Angels. 

Steinbrenner makes much of Yankee 
tradition, but he is a man of action, not 
sentiment. The Yankees, good as they 
are, will not stay intact. They are in a 
tough business in a tough town. As the 
thousands crushed in on city hall. Ron 
Swoboda. once a Series hero for the Mets 
but now a broadcaster, remarked on the 
differences between this Yankee celebra¬ 
tion and the one that greeted the Mels 
of ’69. “Our team appealed to the un¬ 
reality in people." he said. "This team ap¬ 
pealed to the reality. This is a city of 
scufflers. Everybody has had a kick in 
the butt somewhere along the way." 

Even some heroes may get kicked, end 
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All the technical advancements come down to this: 

Getting the color right, automatically 
That’s what the 1979 ColofTrak is all about. 




snownor _ .......... _ ...... 

is highlighted by a rich pecan finish on hardwood, chrome plated base and simulated wood trim—Model GC 930. 
*ChanneLock Timer not available in Models FC 493 and FC 479. 


Adjusts for changing room 
conditions, automatically. 

A color picture that looks fine 
when your TV room is dark may 
appear too dim when you turn on the 
lights or open shades. 

ColorTrak’s Room Light Sensor 
helps overcome this by automatically 
making the picture brighter. Colors 
stay rich and vivid. 

To help even further, our black 
matrix picture tube has specially 


"My hair is auburn." 
"My eyes are green." 


tinted phosphors. They actually 
absorb reflected room light, to 
reduce glare on the screen. 


ColorTrak also has specially 
timed phosphors that absorb 
additional room light 
to reduce glaring reflections. 


Last year RCA sold more color 
televisions than any other year in 
their history. 

One reason is the ColorTrak 
System—a remarkable achievement 
that’s been made even more 
remarkable for 1979. This year, 
ColorTrak grabs the color, aligns it, 
defines it, sharpens it, tones it and 
locks it on track more automatically 
than ever before. 


Fine tunes every channel, 
automatically. 

The 1979 ColorTrak is the most 
automatic color set in RCA history. 
It’s made to bring you natural, 
lifelike color—the right color— 
without bothersome adjustment and 
fine tuning. In fact, ColorTrak's new 
quartz crystal ChanneLock Tuner* is 
so accurate you’ll never have to fine 
tune a channel again .Ever. 


RCA’s new ChanneLock Tuner* uses a vibrating 
quartz crystal to locate and lock on to each TV channel. 

This precision device completely eliminates the need 
for fine tuning. 

Adjusts for varying colors, 
automatically. 

You’ve probably noticed how 
colors can change when a commercial 
or new program appears. ColorTrak 
deals with that problem two ways: 
Automatic Color Control continu¬ 
ously monitors color and adjusts it 
automatically. Colors stay consistent 
from scene to scene, program to 
program, channel to channel. 

In addition, ColorTrak is 
equipped with Dynamic Fleshtone 
Correction that automatically keeps 
fleshtones warm and natural, for a 
consistently lifelike color picture. 


Experience the 1979 ColoiTVak 
at your RCA Dealer now. 

There are many other features 
that contribute to the magnificent 
RCA ColorTrak picture. 

But all the features and technical 
advancements really come down to 
this: RCA wants you to see the right 
color. On every program. On every 
channel. Every time you turn on 
your set. 


loflrak 


is making television better and better. 












LeBARON TOWN & COUNTRY 
WAGON FOR 1979 


A classic look and feel. Reminiscent of handcrafted mountain ash and 
mahogany woodwork. A distinctive style that looks at home in the city. Or 
the country. Or the country club. 

The finest Chrysler options available. Like genuine leather seating, a 
4-speaker digital stereo system with electronic search tune and digital 
clock. Yet, with all its classic beauty, modem convenience and traditional 
Chrysler luxury, the 1979 Chrysler LeBaron Toum & Country is surprisingly 



affordable. 

There are many new wagons, but there is still only one Town & Country. 


<MPG 

HWY. 


GET A LITTLE STYLE IN YOUR LIFE 
ADDA LITTLE LIFE TO YOUR STYLE. 


A PRODUCT Of 

chrvscer 

CORPORATION 

LPA estimates for a 6-cylinder engine with manual transmission. Your mileage may 
vary depending on how and where you drive, the condition of your car and its optional 
equipment. Mileage lower and automatic transmission required in California. 





































Heineken from HoUand. 

It didn’t get to be America's 
number one imported beer just by 
looking this good. 



Heineken tastes tremendous—no wonder it's number one. 








PRO BASKETBALL John Papanek 


The tallest question mark in LA. 

Kareem Abdul-Jabbar has seemed somewhat subdued since his fight with Kent 
Benson a year ago, but the five-time MVP says he isn't about to give up on the game 


A couple of National Basketball Asso¬ 
ciation scouts had stopped in Cleve¬ 
land last week to get an early look at 
both the Los Angeles Lakers, who were 
in town, and the Cavaliers. The Lakers 
had lost their first two games and were 
in the process of losing the third, 
113-111, when Press Maravich (New Or¬ 
leans) turned to Pete Newell (Golden 
State) and asked: 

"Why isn’t Kareem playing?" 

Newell relayed the question to a Los 
Angeles reporter. 

“His season hasn't started yet,” was 
the reply. 

From all appearances, Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar had been off flying on a magic car¬ 
pet somewhere. He was on the court for 
the Lakers’ opening-night 110-102 loss 
at Philadelphia, but he took only lOshots, 
made only three, scored just 14 points, 
and controlled but two offensive re¬ 
bounds. At New Jersey the next night, 
he was 5 for 14, scored 12 points, had 
one offensive rebound, and the Lakers 
lost 102-100. It could have been worse. 
The Nets led 100-84 with 4:59 left, which 
was when Abdul-Jabbar was benched. 
With Dave Robisch in the pivot the rest 
of the game, the Lakers ran off 12 straight 
points and lost by only two. While in 
the game, Kareem had been held score¬ 
less for a six-minute period by a rookie 
named Bob Elliott who shrugged off the 
feat, saying that "playing Kareem was 
just like playing myself.” 

If NBA centers intend to prepare for 
Kareem by chasing their own shadows 
around a gym. Laker Coach Jerry West 
might suggest the same for the swarms 
of reporters now hounding the club on 
the Abdul-Jabbar watch. "If you guys 
would write your stories about what 
makes a team win or lose instead of wor¬ 
rying about what one man is doing, we’d 
all be better off," he steamed in Cleve¬ 
land. “Why we’re losing doesn’t have a 
thing to do with Kareem. Don’t you 
watch the game? We don’t pass. We don't 
rebound. We’re playing poor defense. If 
you don’t see Kareem score 30 points. 



you just assume the problem’s with him.” 

The heat comes not in response to Ab- 
dul-Jabbar’s performance so much as 
from the way he looks on the court. Even 
last season, when he averaged 25.8 
points, 13 rebounds and three blocked 
shots and shot 55%—all close to his ca¬ 
reer marks—he usually looked disinter¬ 
ested and Bill Walton suddenly replaced 
Kareem in many eyes as the NBA’s con¬ 
summate center. 

"Have I lost any enjoyment for the 
game?” Abdul-Jabbar took a long pull 
of orange juice and thought for several 
seconds as he sat at an outdoor restau¬ 
rant in Los Angeles follow¬ 
ing a Laker practice. “I 
don’t think so," he finally 
answered. 

But he has changed, and 
the agent of change was 
the frightening incident 
with Kent Benson in last 
year’s opener when Jabbar 
fractured his hand on Ben¬ 
son’s face. "That moment 
will always be with me,” 
says Kareem. "I see it over 
and over in slow motion. 

The really big thing is that 
I could have killed him. 

We were totally out of the 
play when he hit me in the 
stomach with an elbow. I 
immediately reverted to 
a primal state of mind, 
which is no mind at all. 

How many years am I out 
of Harlem, and that is still 
with me?” 

“You have to know Ka¬ 
reem to understand what 
an experience like that 
would do to him,” says 
West. “He’s grown quieter. 

He’s gone inside himself 


again. It’s a tremendous change. When 
you’ve accomplished what he’s accom¬ 
plished, you don’t need something like 
that to happen to your life. He gets beat 
up all the time, and when he retaliates 
he’s a bad guy. He can’t win either way. 
It’s completely unfair.” 

Is West protecting Jabbar or is he in¬ 
timidated by him? There are no easy an¬ 
swers. West, who played the backcourt 
to perfection, has been angry with his 
guards—Norm Nixon, Ron Boone, Brad 
Davis, Lou Hudson and rookie Ron Car¬ 
ter. “All I want to know,” says playmak- 
er Nixon, “is if Kareem’s to blame for 
continued 


Jabbar. 31. says he's at his ath¬ 
letic peak, but neither he nor the 
Lakers had a very good week. 
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our losing, how come Jerry’s always pick¬ 
ing on me?” 

In the Philadelphia loss. 76er rookie 
Maurice Cheeks and Ralph Simpson— 
guards—scored the key points. At New 
Jersey, Net rookie Winford Boynes 
scored 20. At Cleveland. 5' 11" Foots 
Walker, a career six-point scorer, burned 
the Lakers with a career-high 26. 

The main problem is that Boone, the 
bruising 18.4 career scorer acquired from 
Kansas City during the off-season, broke 
his nose in an exhibition game against Se¬ 
attle and has been wearing a modified 
hockey goalkeeper’s mask, and playing 
like a hockey goalkeeper—allowing op¬ 
posing guards to double up on Nixon 
while scoring a meager nine points a 
game on 43*% shooting. Davis, a first- 
round draft choice from Maryland a year 
ago, has not come anywhere close to his 
promise; the 34-year-old Hudson’s career 
is behind him; and the 6' 5" Carter, out 
of VMI. is all rough edges. “It’s very dif¬ 
ficult to run an offense when you can’t 
pass the ball to the right man at the right 
time. Kareem isn’t taking only 13 shots a 
game because he’s lazy,” West says. 

West’s understandable desire to get the 
ball to Abdul-Jabbar early and often has 
caused disharmony among the Lakers in 
the past, not to mention the fact that it’s 
like giving the opposition all the answers 
before the exam. Still, in last year’s night¬ 
mare of a season that began with Abdul- 
Jabbar fracturing his hand and missing 20 
games, the Lakers managed to come in at 
45-37. But then they went down to Se¬ 
attle in the first round of the playoffs. 
Charlie Scott, acquired from Boston at 
midseason, frequently rebelled against 
West's philosophy. Now with Denver, 
Scott says. “In L.A. we had 22 seconds to 
get Kareem his skyhook. If we couldn’t, 
we had two seconds to try something 
else.” 

This year West is trying something 
else, since he has a difficult array of talent 
to mix. In Abdul-Jabbar’s four seasons in 
Los Angeles, he has had 37 teammates. 
Though West claims that “this is the most 
talented group I’ve had here,” it includes 
two disconcertingly similar small starting 
forwards—Adrian Dantley and Jamaal 
Wilkes—and second-year man Kenny 
Carr, at 6' 7" the only power-forward 
hope, who has been hampered with inju¬ 
ries in both his seasons. Dantley and 
Wilkes both like to back in to the basket 
and each is a strong offensive rebounder. 
But with Kareem operating down low. 
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there is just not enough room for them 
and their defenders. So West occasional¬ 
ly moves Abdul-Jabbar to the high post, 
where he becomes less of a threat. Oth¬ 
erwise. Dantley shoots from the 20-foot 
range, and Wilkes takes what he can get 
in the corners. At the defensive end, the 
Lakers have been beaten by eight re¬ 
bounds per game—against Cleveland 
they lost the boards by 57-33—which all 
but nullifies their fast break. 

All of which spells trouble for West 
in the last year of his three-year con¬ 
tract. “And I mean my last,” he said while 
airplane trouble in Cleveland made it 
seem as though the Lakers would never 
get off the ground. 

“How long do they say we’ll be here?” 
Ron Carter asked the coach. 

“Two more weeks,” said West. “When 
I get home I’m going to run 50 miles. I 
hope I have a coronary.” 

That turned the discussion to King 
Khalid of Saudi Arabia, who had been 
staying in the Lakers’ Cleveland hotel af¬ 
ter heart surgery. “Shoot, Jerry,” said As¬ 
sistant Coach Stan Albeck. “How would 
you like to make $15 million a day? You 
could buy the Pacific Ocean.” 

“Nah,” said West. “I’d buy the Lak¬ 
ers. And disband them.” 

The Lakers’ road trip invited compar¬ 
isons with the Dodgers’ fateful three- 
game stay in New York. For Abdul-Jab¬ 
bar, there was a welcome home tainted 
by newspaper raps that he no longer 
cared about playing basketball and that 
collecting his $625,000 salary, renewable 
at his option for the rest of his career, 
was his only concern. He had seemed 
sluggish in the three games, but practic¬ 
ing back in Los Angeles he looked spir¬ 
ited and ran hard. 

“Look at him,” said Don Ford. “I’m 
not Freud, but does he look like he 
doesn't care? It doesn’t matter what peo¬ 
ple outside the team think. Most of them 
don’t know anything, anyway. Kareem 
is no prima donna. He’s like the rest of 
us. He's working as hard as anybody to 
turn this thing around." 

“Some people make it sound like I do 
nothing to contribute to our team.” Ab¬ 
dul-Jabbar said. “That’s absurd. But 
that's the way they want it to look. It 
looks good in the papers. Obviously if 
we were in a winning situation all that 
negativity would turn around. The thing 
that makes it tolerable is that as long as I 
do what the coaches want me to do, I 
can put up with all the heat. Jerry and I 
continued 
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have had it both ways. Obviously, it’s 
best when we’re winning." 

If the Benson incident caused Abdul- 
Jabbar to be less intense in his play, it re¬ 
doubled his determined crusade to stop 
violence in the NBA, which is tolerated, 
he feels, in direct proportion to the size 
of the victim. "Throw an elbow at a man 
who's 6' 3" and it’s called a foul,” he says. 
“Throw an elbow at a man over 6' 9" and 
it’s called ’boxing out.’ I remember as a 
kid seeing a picture in the New York Dai¬ 
ly News of Wilt Chamberlain with four 
teeth knocked out. I felt very sorry for 
him. And I bet I was the only person in 
New York City who did.’’ 

While his broken hand was healing last 
fall. Abdul-Jabbar wrote a script for a 
documentary film on basketball violence. 
“It was produced entirely without the co¬ 
operation of the NBA,” he said. He is 
now trying to sell the show to television, 
and. predictably enough, getting no¬ 
where. 

He has no intention of quilting bas¬ 
ketball. pointing out that he is at his phys¬ 
ical peak, yet he admits that after 22 years 
of playing the game and being regarded 
on and off the court as a freak, he toys 
with thoughts of other ways of life. “I def¬ 
initely find myself thinking at times of dif¬ 
ferent things I could be doing that would 
not be so oppressive to me.” he says. 

He long ago learned to cope with his 
size. “I’ve always considered my height 
a blessing,” he says. “The last time I felt 
self-conscious about it was when l was 
16 and Chock Full O’ Nuts, the New 
York coffee-shop chain, wouldn’t hire me 
because I was too tall. Too tall to wipe 
counters and mop floors!” He giggles. 
“And Jackie Robinson was a vice-pres¬ 
ident of the company! They were going 
to give black kids a chance. I was crushed. 

“Privacy?” he says. “That’s not a prob¬ 
lem in L.A. People are used to seeing ce¬ 
lebrities around town.’’ 

One day last week Karecm dropped 
into a sign shop to have a pet poem print¬ 
ed and mounted on canvas. The petite 
woman proprietor gaped in disbelief at 
his colossal presence. 

“Hi. I’m Kareem.” he said. They spent 
30 minutes discussing the specifications 
for the job. the woman stealing up-and- 
down glances at every opportunity. 
“Here’s my card.” he said. “Give me a 
call when it’s finished.” 

“Okay,” she said. “And it was so nice 
to meet you. What was the name again? 
Chris?” end 
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It’s in the Big Ten, Ara coached there. Otto Graham was an All-America, 
yet Northwestern football is feeble, compared to the school's powerful 
drama department. But NU likes it that way—the gibes at the annual 
"Waa-Mu" show are affectionate by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 













MORTH-WeST£Rh continued 


New football Coach Rick Venturi 
(lower left) clasps his hands 
prayerfully as his overmatched 
Wildcats play in half-empty 
Dyche Stadium before a crowd 
that includes blanketed older 
fans and cheerful students who 
earlier had dutifully observed 
an old Northwestern tradition 
by sloppily painting "The Rock." 


W hen John Pont resigned at the end of last season 
as football coach at Northwestern University, the 
reaction on the pretty, elm-shaded campus in Ev¬ 
anston, III. was muted. Northwestern had suffered through 
six straight losing seasons, five of them under Pont, who 
was also the Wildcats’ athletic director. After the team hit 
bottom with identical 1-10 records the past two seasons, ath¬ 
letic director Pont decided it was time to fire coach Pont. 
More or less typical was the response of a student who was 
hunched over a book in the library when a reporter for The 
Daily Northwestern asked whether a new football coach 
might help. 

The student grew thoughtful. “That's no job for a hu¬ 
man being,” he finally replied. 

So far Northwestern’s new coach, Rick Venturi, has fared 
no better than Pont. The 32-year-old Venturi was a Wild¬ 
cat defensive back in the late 1960s and stuck around for a 
while as an assistant coach before serving on the football 
staffs at Purdue and Illinois. He was named head coach at 
his alma mater a couple of weeks after Pont’s resignation. In¬ 
timating that he bled Wildcat purple the way Tom Lasorda 
bleeds Dodger blue, the upbeat Venturi introduced a mul¬ 
tiple offense and a flashy passing attack, explaining. “We 
feel we can create problems for the other team.” And as Ven¬ 
turi’s first season neared, bumper stickers promising ex¬ 
pect the UNEXPECTED! flowered in Evanston. 

Unfortunately something then happened that Venturi 
simply couldn't avoid—the 1978 season began. In his coach¬ 
ing debut the Wildcats struggled to a 0-0 tie with lowly Il¬ 
linois, but after that things went downhill. Northwestern 
suffered Big Ten losses to Iowa (20-3) and Wisconsin (28-7) 
and then took non-conference shellackings from Colorado 
(55-7) and Arizona State (56-14). Back in the Big Ten, the 
Wildcats lost to Indiana (38-10) before last Saturday’s 38-14 
defeat by Minnesota, giving it an 0-6-1 record. Northwest¬ 
ern’s new multiple offense may have created problems, but 
opponents seemed to be solving them without noticeable 
difficulty. 
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Like Venturi, 1 am a Northwestern Old Grad and while 
I can’t say 1 bleed Wildcat purple, I share his affection for 
the school. A private coeducational university of high ac¬ 
ademic and social standing, our alma mater has a strong fac¬ 
ulty, a robust $260-million endowment and an agreeable 
setting in Evanston, an affluent Chicago suburb of 77,000. 
Flanked on one side by busy Sheridan Road, the campus 
overlooks the restful beaches and gentle surf of Lake Mich¬ 
igan on the other. To the south stretches Chicago, whose 
shimmering skyline looms down the lakefront. To the north 
lie leafy bedroom communities such as Kenilworth and Wil¬ 
mette. Squirrels scamper across Northwestern's lawns and 
purple crocuses bloom on campus in the spring. All con¬ 
sidered. a singularly favored place. 

But Northwestern’s aura of well-being does not extend to 
the gridiron, and with Venturi still seeking his first victory, 
the feeling grows that, indeed, his job really isn't suitable for 
homo sapiens. Even though it was a founding member of the 
Big Ten, Northwestern has always had trouble holding its 
own in the conference. It won its last Big Ten football title— 
and its only undisputed one—in 1936. The Big Ten used to 
be the strongest football conference in the country but, with 
the possible exceptions of Michigan and Ohio State, its foot¬ 
ball fortunes have declined in recent years, and Northwest¬ 
ern’s have sunk lowest of all. Having won only two of its last 
35 games—losing many by five touchdowns or more — 
Northwestern is lucky these days if it entices 20,000 fans into 
48.500-seat Dyche Stadium. That would be a gratifying turn¬ 
out for a Mid-American Conference scrap between Toledo 
and Ball State. But the Big Ten? 

Nor has Northwestern done much better in other sports. 
It has been 47 years since the school won its only outright 
Big Ten basketball championship and it has never won a con¬ 
ference title in track and field, wrestling or gymnastics. 
Northwestern’s last BigTcn championship in anythingcame 
in cross-country in 1965. It fields teams in 10 men’s sports, 
and last year half of them finished in the Big Ten cellar. 
These included the golfers, whose coach, Mickey Louis, 
had big ideas about upsetting Michigan State for ninth place. 
But a couple of his players faltered, and on the second day 
of the three-day tournament Louis conceded, “We had two 
chances, slim and none, and slim just went home." 

When Northwestern’s baseball team won its first five con¬ 
ference games, a banner headline in the athletic depart¬ 
ment newsletter trumpeted wildcats lead big ten in base¬ 
ball. Northwestern then lost 10 of its next 11 conference 
games and finished eighth. NU’s wrestlers placed sixth in 
the conference, and unless you try to make something out 
of a fifth-place finish in fencing—which is difficult to do, be¬ 
cause only five teams competed—those were the strongest 
performances of any Wildcat men's team. 

As Northwestern struggles along, all sorts of explana¬ 
tions are offered for its poor showings. It is noted that North- 

continucd 
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Genial Athletic Director John Pont tired himself as football coach 
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western is the only private school in the Big Ten and that it 
is the smallest, with 6.500 undergraduates compared to 
14.100 at next-smallest Iowa on up to 35.000-plus at Mich¬ 
igan State. Ohio State and Minnesota. And that its tuition 
is $5,025. more than double the tab at any other Big Ten 
school. And that its alumni are relatively few' and widely 
scattered. Yet none of this necessarily explains anything. 
After all. Notre Dame and USC are also private schools 
with small enrollments. 

What does help account for Northwestern’s disheartening 
performances is its determination to have it both ways in col¬ 
lege sport. In one breath its boosters relish the "prestige”— 
a curious word, given its sorry won-lost records—that comes 
with involvement in big-time Big Ten athletics, and in the 
next. Northwestern people espouse what is close to an Ivy 
League philosophy. Although it awards athletic scholar¬ 
ships. which Ivy schools eschew. Northwestern imposes on 
its athletes the Big Ten's toughest admission requirements 
and course loads. Its officials express genuine disapproval 
of such practices as altering transcripts and withdrawing 
scholarships from those whose jump shots might have gone 
awry. They also take pains to make sure their athletes grad¬ 
uate—and during the past five years. 93% of them have. 

Northwestern's athletic policies were established for the 
most part by previous administrations but are interpreted, 
defended and agonized over by the school’s president. Rob¬ 
ert Strotz. Scroti is sometimes accused of being less than dy¬ 
namic. probably in part because he has a slightly rumpled 
demeanor instead of the tailored. Cary Grant look they're 
showing in university presidents this year. On the subject 
of athletics, though. Strotz is forceful enough. He tirelessly 
inveighs against overemphasis on profit and victory in col¬ 


legiate sport, and he deplores the direction Michigan and 
Ohio State, the conference heavies, have taken. 

"People ask me what’s wrong with Northwestern, but 1 
feel they should be directing their criticism toward the 
schools at the top of the conference." Strotz says. "They re¬ 
gard sport as big business, and they're under tremendous 
pressure to win. We like being in the Big Ten and consider 
it a classy group of schools. And we like to feel we can be¬ 
come competitive. But we view sports as a wholesome as¬ 
pect of our total university and not as a big business. We 
don’t think the idea of college athletics is to make a profit. 
If we did. we wouldn’t be in it.” 

Highminded as all this may be. the fact remains that 
Northwestern is not competitive and hasn't been for some 
time. And the burden of defeat hangs heavy in the Evanston 
air. Northwestern football games still have some of the tra¬ 
ditional trappings, including pompon girls and a marching 
band, but pep rallies are held only at homecoming, and their 
organizers have to hold them outside the stadium shortly be¬ 
fore kickoff to attract a crowd. Intercepted as they arrive, stu¬ 
dents reward cheerleaders with a few dispirited yells and du¬ 
tifully sing. Go U Northwestern. But everybody, even the 
brave soul dressed as Willie the Wildcat, know's that North¬ 
western isn't going anywhere. Michael Spound. a senior who 
has served, as master of ceremonies a\ homecoming pep ra\- 
lies the past couple of years, plaintively asks. "Ever try get¬ 
ting people excited about a I-10 record?" 

Under the circumstances, it is hardly surprising that not 
everybody buys Northwestern’s have-it-both-ways ap¬ 
proach. Some partisans think Northwestern should go whole 
hog in the Big Ten by becoming more "flexible" in its ac¬ 
ademic standards for athletes. Others feel the school should 
carry its Ivy League impulses to their logical conclusion 
and drop out of the Big Ten. There is hardly anything new 
about this. Demands that Northwestern quit the confer- 
ence^and rumors that it might—have been heard in Ev¬ 
anston for at least a quarter of a century. 

But most Northwesterners either approve of. or at least 
acquiesce in. their university's approach to sport. They see 
it as proof that the school is unique, special and different. 
They would like to win but aren't going to get pushy about 
it. "Northwestern people aren't fanatical about football." 
says Payson Wild, the university’s retired provost. "They're 
proud of their school's academic standards and would mere¬ 
ly like the football team to be respectable." Dean of Ad¬ 
ministration Laurence Nobles, the school's Big Ten faculty 
representative, says, "Most of our fans want us to shoot for 
the middle of the pack. That way we might get to the top as 
a kind of random event." 

Meanwhile, in the absence of football respectability. 
Northwesterners are proving that it is possible to survive 
on a.diet of steady defeat, a little-known fact that partisans 
of schools like Alabama and Penn State might find incred¬ 
ible. In spite of everything, many Northwestern students 
do attend games, often buoyed by the sort of brave good 
humor demonstrated by Brad Hall, a senior from Santa Bar¬ 
bara. Calif., who says he finds going to NU games bene¬ 
ficial to his ego. "I played high school football and wasn’t 
very good." he says, "but when 1 watch Northwestern's foot- 

continucd 
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Everything a wagon was. 




Perhaps the time has come when even the biggest 
9-passenger wagon you can find is dwarfed by the 
number of people and possessions you have to cart 
around. Not to worry, family travellers, GMC brings 
you the Rally Wagon. A big family vehicle where 
seating for an even dozen is available. And that’s 
seating with style, as you can see from the 
expressions of this happy tribe. 

The interior shown is called the Rally STX. Notice 
that the upholstery is a snappy Glen Plaid. The front seats are the available reclining and 
swivelling bucket type; each one having two, large retractable armrests. 

The instrument panel houses all the usual gages, dials, and indicators. And, of course, you 
can equip any Rally Wagon model with all sorts of carlike extras: air, stereo, Cruise Control, 
tilt steering wheel. 

But a few things you’ll always find on a GMC Rally Wagon that you would never find 
on the station wagons of yesteryear, or any year for that matter, are: A huge 44-inch sliding 
side door to welcome you all aboard. A great, “over-the-car-tops” 
view of the road from behind the large windshield. And available 
near seats which are completely removable for added cargo room. 

GMC’s 1979 Rally Wagon. Just the thing for families who like 
to travel together. Without getting shoved together. trucks are what „eve .11 about. 
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hall team. 1 think to myself. 'Hey. maybe / could play in the 
Rig Ten.' " 

Some Northwestern alums grumble about the football 
team but for the most part they are forbearing. Cornered 
by alumni on the sorry subject of football. Strot/ is reputed 
to have said. “Well, somebody's got to lose." They actually 
let him get away with it. too. Some \l Old Grads accept de¬ 
feat. olhers simply ignore it. In New York one day I ran 
into a woman who had been in Evanston at the same lime I 
was. "I'm doing a story on football at Northwestern." I 
told her. 

She asked cheerfully, “Oh. is Northwestern good in foot¬ 
ball now?" She was serious, too. 

It is a sign either of their gentleness or of their despair 
that NU alums never cried for John Poni's scalp, although 
they might well have. Hired as football coach in 1973 (he 
added the athletic directorship the next year), he tried to 
grind it out Big Ten style, only to get ground down, ham¬ 
burger style. The dignified, white-haired Pont belongs to a 
Great Books club, and on the afternoon I visited him in his 
office in the shadow of Dyche Stadium he was fretting about 
the fact that he had not finished reading Graham Greene’s 
The Human Factor in time for that evening's meeting. It 
had apparently been a similar twinge of conscience that 
prompted Pont to quit as coach, because he insists he was 
under no pressure to do so. 

"There was a sense of alumni frustration, of course.” al¬ 
lowed Pont, "but I doubt that I received 10 complaining let¬ 
ters in all those years. And there were probably only two 
really mad ones." 

In accepting Poni's resignation. Strot/ was very much in 
character. With a splendid, if gratuitous, dig at certain oth¬ 
er coaches, the Northwestern president said. “John Pont 
has never embarrassed the university. He has never knocked 
over yard markers or hit a player, and he has never smashed 
a camera.” 

The moral note Strot/ keeps striking in dealing with sport 
would certainly have pleased the God-fearing Methodists 
who founded Northwestern in 1831. These good men 
banned cursing and cardplaying and saw to it that the de¬ 
mon rum was kept out of the emerging village of Evanston. 
Evanston remained dry clear up until 1972. when the sale 
of liquor was finally legalized in hotels and restaurants, great¬ 
ly vexing the Women's Christian Temperance Union, whose 
headquarters is a gabled, white frame house a block south 
of the campus. In an even more startling change, an influx 
of younger families has recently given long-Republican Ev¬ 
anston a Democratic majority. One enduring part of the Ev¬ 
anston scene is its ubiquitous matrons, who still dwell in 
lakefront mansions and conduct brisk infantrylike sweeps 
through (he local millinery shops. Except that now milady 
may enjoy a brandy Alexander with her lunch. 

A mixing of old and new has also taken place on the NU 
campus. The original campus is adorned w ith slightly stodgy 
Romanesque and Gothic buildings. But Northwestern, 
yearning for Lebensraum. began dumping earth into Lake 
Michigan in the early 1960s and wound up with some 84 
acres of new land, nearly doubling its si/e. Graced with a 
space-age library and other buildings, this "lake-fill cam¬ 


pus” sits cheek by jowl with the old campus, attesting to 
the university's institutional clout when it comes to getting 
things done. 

As its Methodist influence waned—the last lies with the 
church were severed in 1972—Northwestern had trouble 
squaring its growing pretensions to academic excellence 
w ith its budding reputation for being a country-club school. 
Let students at other Big Ten schools go on their bayridcs 
or paint their silos or do whatever they did for kicks: North- 
westerners hopped in their convertibles and drove off to 
quaff beer on Howard Street just across the Chicago line or 
to catch Odetta down at the Gate of Horn. 

Unique, special and different Northwestern is now also se¬ 
rious Northwestern. Gone are the notorious, if unacknowl¬ 
edged. admission quotas that limited the number of blacks. 
Jews and Catholics. Today Northwestern's WASPs are close 
to becoming a minority: it is a point of pride that there is as 
high a proportion of blacks in the student body at large 
(14%) as there is on the football team. And NU students 
study, which may have something to do with the fact that 
62% of them receive financial aid. 

"Sometimes I think today's students are (ooscrious." wor¬ 
ries Jack O'Dowd. Northwestern's director of university re¬ 
lations. "This generation refuses to do anything for the sheer, 
damn, fun-loving hell of it. Before you could get college stu¬ 
dents today to swallow a goldfish, you'd have to convince 
them it was a health food.” 

B ut perhaps life at Northwestern is not all that much of a 
grind, cither. Shunning Evanston's new drinking spots, 
many undergrads still hit the old hangouts on Howard 
Street, where the suds flow as always and the jukeboxes 
blare. They also party it up in their fraternity and sorority 
houses. As on other campuses. Northwestern’s strong frater¬ 
nity system declined during the protest turbulence of the '60s 
but has lately enjoyed a revival. Its coeds also nicely uphold 
Northwestern tradition. Over the years Northwestern wom¬ 
en enjoyed a reputation for being pretty and so well-born 
that they easily could have afforded to wear dimes in their 
penny loafers had they so chosen. In the studied opinion of 
Scott Yelvington. a Northwestern split end who graduated 
in 1977 and is NU's director of student-alumni relations. 
Northwestern's women are still knockouts, largely because 
they include “a lot of foxy ladies out of the East." 

One reason Northwestern attracts foxy ladies—from 
wherever—is its superb theater department, a longtime mec- 
ca for the stagcstruck. As with ihe earlier partygoing, this 
may seem at odds with the school's churchly origins, but 
NU's alumni rolls are filled with the names of show-biz suc¬ 
cesses: Oscar winners Charlton Heston. Jennifer Jones. Pa¬ 
tricia Neal and C'loris Leachman. And Tony Randall. Paul 
Lynde, Carol Law rence and the late Edgar Bergen. And Mc¬ 
Lean Stevenson. Tony Roberts. Warren Beatty and Karen 
Black. And Dick Benjamin and Paula Prentiss. And 
Ann-Margrel. 

The size of the theater department and the kind of talent 
it has attracted and developed make Northwestern a 
switched-on place. Everywhere on campus you see them. 


comely gals and well-scrubbed guys with an unmistakable 
here-I-come-world gleam in their eyes. In past years soror¬ 
ity girls gathered around pianos and belted out show tunes 
like so many Judy Garlands (she did not go to Northwest¬ 
ern) while fraternity boys rented hotel ballrooms for parties 
that featured lavish parodies of Broadway musicals. The 
would-be Barrymores took classes in which they pretended 
to be wallpaper or celery stalks, and they plotted their im¬ 
pending careers over coffee in the Hut, an off-campus del¬ 
icatessen so scruffy that a number of sororities declared it 
ofT limits. That alone would have assured its popularity, but 
it helped that Hank and Irv, who somehow ran the place as 
partners for 15 years without speaking to each other, of¬ 
fered credit. 

The budding singers and dancers in this crowd also starred 
in the student revue called the Waa-Mu show. Started in 
1929 by the Women’s Athletic Association and the Men’s 
Union. Waa-Mu was a pastiche of knock-'em-dead pro¬ 
duction numbers, harmless comedy sketches and bouncy lit¬ 
tle tunes. There was a song called Wigwam Wooing of Wi- 
gawama that a pudgy Warren Beatty sang in the 1956 show 
clad in full Indian-chief regalia. There was also a number 
that Tony Roberts sang in 1961 by way of protesting that 
there was only one water fountain in all of Cahn Audito¬ 
rium. As Roberts finished the song, entitled One Stinking 
Drinking Fountain , he leaped from the stage and raced out 
to the lobby for a drink of water at the fountain. The Waa- 
Mu show still runs for 10 sellout performances every spring, 
and NU's theater department recently broke ground for a 
new $6.7-million building. 

In a curious way, Northwestern’s rich theatrical tradi¬ 
tion seems of a piece with the school’s show-must-go-on at¬ 
titude toward big-time college athletics. It is as though 
Dyche Stadium were standing there, like some enormous 
stage set. merely to lend authenticity to what college life is 
supposed to be all about. There may be no better expla¬ 
nation for the more or less contented way Northwestern 
has limped along athletically since it joined the University 
of Chicago and five state institutions in 1896 to found what 
later became the Big Ten. NU teams sometimes did well in 
earlier years, especially in the country-club sports. Around 
World War I, the Fighting Methodists, as the school’s teams 
were then known, dominated Big Ten swimming, and in 
the 1940s Northwestern was a ranking power in tennis. 
NU even won a national team title in 1941, the first NCAA 
fencing championship. That victory was tarnished, how¬ 
ever, by the fact that NYU, Columbia and other Eastern 
powers then dominating the sport had skipped the meet. 

There are a few moments to cherish in football, too. 
Northwestern’s teams shared four Big Ten titles in earlier 
years and would have done better save for repeated latc-sea- 
son pratfalls; NU often had solid frontline performers but 
just as often lacked the depth so essential as the season 
wears on. In four years—1916, 1930. 1931 and 1936— 
Northwestern went into the final game undefeated, only to 
lose. As a result, the school has never had a perfect season. 
But even in lean times, NU teams were, often as not. en¬ 
tertaining. The Wildcats snapped losing streaks with timely 
upsets and tended to be daring on offense. In the 1940s 


Northwestern even had its own alltime gridiron great, Otto 
Graham, whose passing and running kept NU fans happy 
though their team lost more games than it won during his 
three seasons. There was also Northwestern’s 20-14 win 
over California in the 1949 Rose Bowl. Few cared that the 
Wildcats, the Big Ten runner-up, had made the trip to Pas¬ 
adena only because a conference rule prevented Big Ten 
champion Michigan from going to Pasadena for a second 
year in a row. 

These relatively modest achievements were enough for 
Northwesterners. Or they were until the mid-’50s, when 
the Wildcats won only one Big Ten game in three years 
and were not even remotely entertaining. The 1955 team 
went 0-8-1 and was outscored 241-66. A new, big-bucks 
era was dawning in college sport, and it was the football 
mills, not the schools with Northwestern’s exacting aca¬ 
demic standards, that were attracting athletes. While some 
Wildcat fans urged that those standards be eased. The Dai¬ 
ly Northwestern was demanding that the school quit the 
Big Ten as Chicago had done in 1946 (Michigan State took 
Chicago’s place in 1949 to bring the Big Ten back to 
strength). Northwestern President J. Roscoe Miller reject¬ 
ed both courses of action, elevating the havc-it-both-ways 
philosophy to official doctrine. But he also presided over a 
very unNorthwesternly athletic purge. In 11 months the ath¬ 
letic director and two head football coaches were sacked 
(or resigned) as well as an assistant football coach who would 
later do some hiring and firing of his own: George Stcin- 
brenner. 

The next football coach was Ara Parseghian. who took 
over the Wildcats in the fall of 1956 just as I was arriving 
as a freshman. Bad as the team was that the 32-year-old Par¬ 
seghian inherited, the spectacle of college football at North¬ 
western remained intact, especially during homecoming, 
when there was a variety show, a big parade through Ev¬ 
anston and extravagant house decorations. I remember a 
huge papier-mache cash register with a sign reading, with 
bravado. Northwestern Rings Up the Buckeyes. There 
were also Friday-night pep rallies that students attended vol¬ 
untarily and at which the dark-visaged Parseghian. a spell¬ 
binder of revival-tent dimensions, would whip everybody 
into something actually resembling a frenzy. “We're going 
lo pull some surprises!” Ara would cry, eyes flashing. “Get 
behind us!” 

Parseghian also applied his persuasive powers to recruit¬ 
ing. A believer in the importance of instilling confidence in 
his players, he was not about to let on that high entrance re¬ 
quirements might be anything but good for a football team. 
So he turned them into a virtue. “If you get a degree from 
Northwestern, it means something,” he assured coveted 
prospects. And, “At Northwestern, you’ll get to play a lot.” 
And again, “You’ll be in a small-school atmosphere, but 
you’ll also be in the Big Ten.” The young men who bought 
this pilch found no athletic dorms at Northwestern, and 
they actually were expected to study. Nonetheless, certain 
accommodations were made. Jocks were provided with tu¬ 
tors by the athletic department and loaded up on the intel¬ 
lectual offerings of Dr. William McGovern, a delightful po¬ 
litical science professor who refused on principle to give 
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grades lower than C in courses fondly known as McGoos. 

Northwestern soared to a .500 record in Parseghian's 
first season, but in 1957 the injury-riddled Wildcats went 
winless. Still. Ara was gathering around him a few good foot¬ 
ball players. Among them was a fleet halfback named Ron 
Burton, who serenely read the Bible in bed while others in 
his dormitory staged pillow fights and played bongo drums 
outside his door. And Irv Cross, slender, gentlemanly and 
good at catching passes. And Fred Williamson, startlingly 
handsome but with a contrary nature; in the basement of Mc¬ 
Culloch Hall I once saw Williamson slap somebody’s face 
for being slow to obey his order to change a TV channel. 

In 1958. my junior year. Parseghian’s men began pulling 
some of the surprises he had promised. A suddenly ex¬ 
plosive Wildcat team featuring Burton and Quarterback 
Dick Thornton won five of its first six games, drawing ever- 
bigger crowds into Dyche. When the news was flashed to 
other stadiums around the country that Northwestern was 
leading Michigan 43-0 at halftime , gasps of disbelief filled 
the autumn air all over the U.S. Believe it: Northwestern 
coasted to victory on that giddy day in Evanston, 55-24 
(SI, Oct. 27, 1958). And later, before a homecoming throng 
of 51.102—at the time the second-biggest crowd ever at 
Dyche—Northwestern did ring up Ohio State’s Buckeyes, 
the Wildcats scoring a stunning 21-0 victory that snapped 
the Ohioans’ Big Ten-record 15-game win streak. Caught 
up in the euphoria of one of the biggest upsets in con¬ 
ference history, members of the “Block N’’ section flipped 
their flip cards onto banks of spectators sitting in front of 
them. The flying cards injured some fans, and the Block N 
section was disbanded the following week. 


lack of reserve strength, that old Northwestern curse, 
look its toll and the Wildcats lost their last three 
games, although not before Burton ran his scoring 
total to 76 points, still the school record. In my senior year. 
Burton was All-America and the campus was thinking Rose 
Bowl as Parseghian's team won six straight, climbing brief¬ 
ly to No. 2 in the national polls. The victims included Okla¬ 
homa. a dozen of whose players suffered food poisoning on 
arrival in Evanston. The mystery of the food poisoning was 
never solved, and Northwestern beat Oklahoma 45-13 (SI. 
Oct. 5, 1959). But the Wildcats again lost their last three 
games (just as, a few years later, Parseghian’s 1962 team, 
led by the exceptional passing combination of Tom Myers- 
to-Paul Flatley. would self-destruct after a 6-0 start and a 
No. I national ranking). Nonetheless, they drew 492.667 
fans home and away in 1959, still a school record. 

Parseghian departed for Notre Dame and far greater glo¬ 
ry in 1964. but his achievements there were really no more 
impressive than what he had wrought in Evanston. Although 
he had no better than a 36-35-1 record to show for his eight 
seasons, he had lifted Northwestern out of the football dol¬ 
drums. While Karen Black. Ann-Margret, Paula Prentiss and 
Dick Benjamin, all of whom were undergraduates during the 
Parseghian years, were pretending to be celery stalks, the 
boys at Dyche were giving a convincing portrayal of a foot¬ 
ball team. It seems somehow appropriate that Parseghian 


today is an ABC-TV color commentator; that Cross is desk- 
man (with fellow NU alum Brent Musburger) on CBS’ pro 
football scoreboard show; and that Fred Williamson, noto¬ 
rious in his pro football days with the Kansas City Chiefs as 
the Hammer, has gone Hollywood. 

In 1971, under Parseghian’s successor. Alex Agasc. 
Northwestern edged Ohio State for the Big Ten runner-up 
spot behind Michigan, thereby becoming the improbable an¬ 
swer to the trivia question: Which is the only Big Ten school 
to break the 1-2 stranglehold that Michigan and Ohio State 
have had on the conference during the past 10 years? But 
1971 was also Northwestern's last winning season. Since 
then, the Wildcats have gone on the skids in football and 
other sports as well, one result being that the athletic de¬ 
partment has been running roughly SI million a year in the 
red. At a time when at least some universities managed to 
make money on athletics. NU had to meet its deficits by 
using funds from the general budget that might have been 
put to academic purposes. For all its talk about de-em- 
phasizing football and other sports. Northwestern finds it¬ 
self subsidizing them in a big way. 

School officials somewhat lamely argue that the cost of 
athletic scholarships should not be counted as an athletic de¬ 
partment expense, a bookkeeping dodge that might actu¬ 
ally enable the intercollegiate sports program to show a 
small profit. And they reiterate that in any event, they are 
not all that concerned with the bottom line. But this is 
mocked by the obvious care with which they scrimp on 
scholarships in sports besides football and basketball. For in¬ 
stance, while the NCAA allows up to 13 baseball schol¬ 
arships, NU limits Coach George McKinnon to six free 
rides. And, instead of getting the new arena-complex they 
feel they need, NU’s basketball, wrestling and track teams 
go on using McGaw Hall, a drafty old field house with a 
dirt floor and splintered seals. It is, obviously, a losing prop¬ 
osition for them: without fancy facilities to attract good ath¬ 
letes—‘or indeed, without sufficient scholarships—it is 
certainly going to be tough to build winning teams in those 
sports. 

Caught in an obvious bind. Strotz somewhat wistfully sug¬ 
gests reforms to eliminate the evils he sees in college sport 
and, not incidentally, to put Northwestern on more com¬ 
petitive footing. The proposed changes are aimed at in¬ 
fluential alumni by means of whose legislative clout state 
schools construct vast stadiums and then go to great lengths 
to create winning teams to fill them. To reduce alumni con¬ 
trol and break this cycle. Strotz suggests that state legis¬ 
latures increase funds for athletics at state schools, freeing 
them, in effect, to lose money and football games, too. He 
says that schools determined to go the big-business route— 
meaning Michigan and Ohio State in the Big Ten—should 
split off into a “superconference" and “let the rest of us 
keep college athletics as a college activity for the benefit of 
students.” 

But it is Northwestern that appears out of step. This be¬ 
came evident during a recent showdown over the Big Ten’s 
longstanding 50-50 split of gale receipts between home and 
visiting teams. The 50-50 arrangement was distasteful to a 
school like Michigan, which didn’t fancy playing before 
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meager crowds ol" 30.000 or so in Ev¬ 
anston. It began urging Northwestern to 
play all future games in the rivalry at Ann 
Arbor in front of those 100.000-plus 
throngs the Wolverines can always count 
on drawing. Nothing doing: Strotz 
wouldn’t let Northwestern become a 
"road show” and insisted on maintaining 
a home-and-away arrangement with 
Michigan. However, last spring the Big 
Ten adopted a rule that will require home 
teams to guarantee visitors a $100,000 
minimum, a move that delighted Mich¬ 
igan’s aggressive athletic director, Don 
Canham. Northwestern, which didn't 
come close to providing visiting teams 
with $100,000 in 1977. was the only 
school to vote against the proposal. 

Unless attendance at Dyche improves 
in a hurry, the new regulation figures to 
add $85,000 a year to Northwestern's al¬ 
ready substantial athletic deficit. Faculty 
representative Nobles is bitter. “All l 
hear from that-Canham is dol¬ 

lars. dollars, dollars," he says. “He seems 
to be doing everything he can to put us 
down.” 

After passage of the gate-receipts 
change, there was renewed speculation 
that Northwestern might get out of the 
Big Ten. When he hears such talk, John 
Pont reaches into a desk drawer and pulls 
out a copy of a newspaper clipping he 
keeps handy for such occasions. Dated 
1969. the clipping declares flatly that 
Northwestern was making arrangements 
to get out of the Big Ten. “These stories 
are like a locust plague.” Pont says in a 
ione v of distaste. “We have no intention 
of getting out of the Big Ten.” 

That commitment may well be as firm 
as Pont makes it sound. If so, the usual 
reasons given—considerations of pres¬ 
tige and the like—are only part of the 
story. It also happens that NU officials 
feel, in a very real sense, trapped in the 
Big Ten. They have considered with¬ 
drawal more carefully than they some¬ 
times let on and have concluded that 
switching to a less demanding schedule 
might only further deflate attendance and 
revenues—and maybe dry up some alum¬ 
ni contributions as well. Obviously, they 
sometimes think about dollars, too. 

The other familiar option urged on 
Northwestern—that it bend a little on 
its academic requirements for athletes— 
is rejected out of hand. School officials 
say that admissions procedures are the 


same for athletes as for everybody else— 
and that they will stay that way. They 
also insist that today there are few, if 
any. McGoo-style courses. What is more, 
having long required phys-cd majors to 
take solid academic courses like biology 
and English—rather than rhetoric and 
beginning football, as at some schools— 
Northwestern is now phasing out phys 
ed as a major. 

“They expect football players to do the 
work.” says Frank Malec. a starting guard 
under Pont and a selection to last year’s 
All-Big Ten academic team. "They don't 
postpone midterms for you, either. A lot 
of times I'd come back from an away 
game Saturday night and have to head 
straight for the library.” 

Northwestern may eventually have to 
swallow hard and agree to play. say. two 
out of every three years in Ann Arbor. 
At least that would help relieve its finan¬ 
cial plight. And its coaches may have to 
heed Parseghian’s example and sell the 
school to athletes capable of making the 
academic grade. That is the course fol¬ 
lowed by Stanford, an academically im¬ 
peccable school that tries to have it both 
ways—and more often than not actually 
wins. It is also the course followed by 
NU’s women’s tennis team, which qual¬ 
ified last spring for the 24-team AIAW 
nationals. To hear Coach June Booth tell 
it. that kind of success doesn’t seem out 
of reach of NU's men’s teams. 

“What bothered me when I came to 
Northwestern," says Booth, “was that 
some of the men's coaches seemed to ex¬ 
pect to lose. We women came in with a 
positive attitude. We've gone after intel¬ 
ligent. career-oriented women who don't 
want to drown in a big school.” 

Perhaps the most striking thing about 
Northwestern's sports situation today is 
that the school's show-biz successes, 
which once seemed to inspire the foot¬ 
ball team, now cast a long shadow over 
it. It is not enough that Northwestern 
sends more people to Hollywood than to 
the NFL; nor that the school is getting a 
new theater building while its sports fa¬ 
cilities creak and groan; nor even that a 
group of Waa-Mu performers attracted 
turnouts of 300-plus at alumni gatherings 
on the West Coast last spring while Pont 
never drew more than 100. No. on top 
of all that, there was Old Grad Paul 
Lynde's visit to campus last fall as grand 
marshal of the homecoming parade. 
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While in Evanston, the comedian 
stopped at a local Burger King, where 
he allegedly made racist remarks to a 
black professor, earning the formal con¬ 
demnation of Northwestern’s student 
governing body. There was also the awk¬ 
ward moment before the game against 
Ohio State when Lynde entered what he 
thought was the visitors’ locker room, 
sauntered up to some players and said, 
“Lose!” It was the Northwestern locker 
room. 

And Northwestern lost, 35-15. 

On the other hand, Rick Venturi, the 
new football coach, is cut in the mold of 
Parseghian, and not just because he ar¬ 
rived during rough times. Venturi also 
brims with Parseghian-style enthusiasm. 
This was apparent as he conducted prac¬ 
tice in the rain one afternoon at Dyche 
Stadium last spring, sloshing here and 
there, slapping backsides and yelling en¬ 
couragement. It was clear, too, when he 
retreated to his office, a purple-painted 


lair with inspirational inscriptions (“I will 
persist until 1 succeed”) posted on the 
walls. 

“I like to relate to the winning teams 
in Northwestern history,” Venturi said, 
“some of the teams under Parseghian and 
Agase, for example. They emphasized 
passing and a lot of movement, and I 
think that’s still the Northwestern way. 
We attract a sound student here who can 
handle a complicated offense. Besides, 
this is a happening place. I also think 
football is not just a war. It’s a spectacle, 
too.” 

It is a sign of acceptance of sorts that 
Northwestern’s gung-ho coach was lam¬ 
pooned in last spring’s Waa-Mu show. 
In the skit, a character identified as Ven¬ 
turi told a group of thumbsucking. Dr. 
Denton-wearing Northwestern football 
players the tale of a valiant Wildcat quar¬ 
terback menaced by big bad defensive 
linemen and cruel linebackers. Making 
his way downfield, the hero kept suffer¬ 


ing misadventures, but new holes always 
magically opened for him. Finally, his 
perseverance and essential Northwestern 
goodness were rewarded. 

“And what should appear,” the coach 
cried triumphantly, “but the goal line!” 

Blankly, his listeners chorused, “The 
what?” 

In view of Venturi’s typically North¬ 
western start this season, one should be 
wary of overripe expectations. There are, 
frankly, only two reasons to hope that 
he will eventually succeed. One is the 
Parseghian precedent, which shows that 
it can, indeed, be done. The other is that 
even Waa-Mu’s admittedly homogenized 
brand of satire can sometimes get results. 
Consider what a thirsty Tony Roberts ac¬ 
complished when he ran into the lobby 
for that drink of water nearly two dec¬ 
ades ago. Workmen were called in soon 
afterward, and there have been four 
stinking drinking fountains in Cahn Au- 
ditoriumeversince. end 



The Dry Look' pump leaves hair feelin g 
as soft and natural as it looks. 

The Dry Look gives you more than a great look . It leaves your 
hair feelin g soft and natural, too—not stiff. The Dry Look 
in pump spray or aerosol—with a formula that’s right for 
your hair. Get The Dry Look... and don’t be a stiff! 

© The Gillette Company 1978 








For action. ^ For color. For kicks. For competition. 
For victory. For strategy. For heart-pounding 
excitement. For the shot they said couldn’t be made.(Jp 
For Spinks and Ali battling for the ^ title. For Affirmed’s 
Triple Crown, For the Eagle 11 Atlantic balloon 

crossing. For A1 Cinser’s third Indy. For the Bird and 
the Bear and the Mouth of the South. For Pete Rose 

and Nancy Lopez, Bjorn Borg and ^ Diana Nyad. 
For|^ the Super Bowl, The Masters, the World Series, The 
Stanley Cup, Wimbledon, the NBA, The 
Kentucky Derby, For something to cheerabout, 

groan about, yell about, laugh about. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
For Christmas. 



Our special Christmas gift rate is only $21.95 for a whole year of sports excitement 
—a savings of more than $3 off our basic rate of $25. 

This rate good in (J.S. and Canada only. All other countries—$35. 

79 is Si's 25th Anniversary...your gifts will indude the gala Silver Anniversary Issue in August! 

SI is published weekly except for a double issue at year-end and occasional spedal issues. 

For faster service call toll-free 800-621-8200. In Illinois. 800-972-8302. 

SPORTS ll_LCISTRATED/Time-Life Building/Chicago, Illinois 60611 








A roundup of tho week 
Oct. 16-22 


PRO BASKETBALL—NBA: Tommy LaGarik. Marvin 
Webster's replacement at center, turned out to be a sur¬ 
prise—at least for one game—in Seattle. He grabbed 
13 rebounds and scored a career-high 32 points against 
San Antonio to lead the Sonics to their fifth win with¬ 
out a loss. Seattle had to overcome a 37-point perfor¬ 
mance by George Gcrvin, who had scored 46 in a win 
earlier against San Diego. Washington, which also re¬ 
mained unbeaten, handed Philadelphia its first loss and 
took over first place in the Atlantic Division. New Jer¬ 
sey occupied the top spot with a 2-0 record at the end 
of the opening week, but after that the Nets dropped 
four straight, including a 139-87 drubbing in Houston. 
Things were even worse in Detroit. Not only were the 
Pistons winless in five starts but first-year Coach Dick 
Vitale also was in the hospital all week recuperating 
from a stomach disorder. Detroit's one bright spot has 
been Bob Lanier, who has averaged 28.6 points a game. 
Milwaukee and San Diego also have relied heavily on in¬ 
dividuals. Marques Johnson scored 97 points in three 
games for the Bucks 12-11. w ho lost Forw ard David Mey¬ 
ers for a month with a back injury, and Clipper Guard 
Lloyd Free averaged nearly 30 points in four games, 
the last of which was a 125-119 loss to Indiana that 
gave Pacer Coach Bob Leonard h;s 500th regular-sea- 
son victory. He is the fourth professional coach to rec¬ 
ord 500 wins. 

BOXING— DANNY (Little Red) LOPEZ of Los Angeles 
retained his WBC featherweight title in Pcsaro. Italy 
when Fel Clemente of the Philippines was disqualified 
in the fourth round for butting. 

CHESS -World champion ANATOLV KARPOV defeat¬ 
ed Viktor Korchnoi six games to five to retain his title 
in Baguio City. Philippines. In the 32nd and final game, 
he forced the challenger to resign on the 41st move 

(page 72). 


ISAO AOKI of Japan defeated New Zealand's Simon 
Owen 3 and 2 in the 36-hole final to win the S305.000 
World Match-Play Championship at Wentworth, Sur¬ 
rey. England. 

DONNA CAPON1 YOUNG shot a final-round threc- 
under-par 69. for a 207 total to win the $50,000 LPGA 
tournament in Houston by three strokes over Alexan¬ 
dra Reinhardt. 

Led by BOB CLAMPETT of Carmel. Calif, who took 
individual honors, the U.S. won the Eisenhower Tro¬ 
phy. the men's world amateur team championship, in 
Pacific Harbour. Fiji. Canada finished second. 

HOCKEY NHL: No. the Montreal Canadiens aren't in¬ 
vincible. After beating Philadelphia 3-2. the Canadiens 
dropped two in a row—to the New York Islanders 3-1. 
and to Atlanta 7-5. Boston enjoyed a 3-0 week behind 
the scoring of John Wensink, who has had live goals in 
as many games. Following a loss to the Bruins. Toronto 
split a pair with Buffalo and beat Philadelphia. Both wins 
were shutouts for Maple Leaf Goaltcndcr Mike Palm- 
ateer. Chicago Wing John Marks scored three goals in 
three games as the Black Hawks extended their unbeat 
cn string to four and moved to the top of the Smythe Di¬ 
vision, Chicago replaced Vancouver, which after win¬ 
ning its first two games and tying the Black Hawks, 
dropped three straight. The Colorado Rockies and Pitts¬ 
burgh Penguins both snapped five-game winless streaks. 

WHA: Things were looking a bit brighter for two of 
last season's doormaLs. Cincinnati, a seventh-place fin¬ 
isher last year, completed a swing through Canada with 
a tic and a win. and then returned home to beat Bir¬ 
mingham and Edmonton. Indianapolis, which finished 
last, beat Quebec 4-0. It was the first time in their his¬ 
tory that the Nordiques had been shut out at home in 
regular-season play. Quebec did not fare any better 
against New England, which remained undefeated and 
in first place. Led by Mike Antonovich's two goals and 
Dave Kcon's four assists, the Whalers won their home 
opener 7-1 Birmingham put on the offensive show of 
the week as Bulls' Winger Louis Slcighler and Defense- 
man Gaston Gingras both scored hat tricks in a 9-3 
win over Indianapolis. 

HORSE RACING—WAYA ISS.20) defeated Tiller by a 
nose in the $200,000 Turf Classic at Belmont. With 
Angel Cordero Jr. in the saddle, the 4-ycar-old filly cov¬ 
ered the 1 Zi miles in a stakcs-rccord 2:26%. 


PRO FOOTBALL—Tlicrc were upsets all over the Na 
tional Football League and the quarterbacks, in most 
cases, proved to be the main reasons. Archie Manning's 
19-ynrd touchdown pass to Tony Galbreath with 2:22 re¬ 
maining carried New Orleans to a 10-3 win over pre¬ 
viously unbeaten Los Angeles. Fran Tarkenton led Min¬ 
nesota over Green Bay 21-17 by completing 26 of 43 
for 262 yards and three touchdowns. In the process, he 
became the first quarterback to pass for 45.000 yards. 
Detroit's Gary Danielson also had a good day in the 
Lions' 31-14 rout of San Diego. He was 22 of 32 for 
210 yards and three touchdowns, two of which went to 
rookie Wide Receiver Jesse Thompson. Another rook¬ 
ie. Tampa Quarterback Doug Williams, threw for two 
touchdowns and ran for another as the Buccaneers beat 
Chicago 33-19 Tampa held Walter Paylon. who had 
rushed for 157 yards in Chicago's 16-7 Monday-night 
loss to Denver, to 34 yards on 15 carries. Joe Pisarcik 
completed only three passes in the Giants' 17-6 win 
over Washington, but one was a 43-yard touchdown 
strike and another a 46-yard flea-flicker that set up hts 
own three-yard scoring run. The loss dropped the Red¬ 
skins into an NFC East tic with Dallas, which defeated 
Philadelphia 14-7. The Cowboys' Tony Dorset! 
w atched most of the game from the bench. Head Coach 
Tom Landry had demoted Him to second string for ov¬ 
ersleeping and missing a practice session. In Balti¬ 
more. Bill Troupe, substituting for the injured Bert 
Jones, threw 19 yards to Glenn Doughty for the Colts' 
only score, and the defense blocked a last-second Den¬ 
ver field-goal attempt to give the Colts a 7-6 victory 
over the Broncos. For Seattle, it was the performance 
of the other team's quarterback that was crucial. Oak¬ 
land's Ken Stabler, who now has thrown 19 inter¬ 
ceptions. threw four in the Raiders' 27-7 loss to the 
Mariners. In the battle for first place in the AFC East. 
New England beat Miami 33-24 as Horace Ivory ran 
for 113 yards and two touchdowns (page JO). The 
Jets moved into a second-place tie with the Dolphins 
by beating winless St. Louis 23-10. Pal Leahy had three 
field goals and continued to lead the league in scoring, 
with 66 points. Atlanta rallied from a 17-7 deficit with 
a field goal by Tim Mazzctti with one second left to 
beat San Francisco 20-17. In other games. Buffalo de¬ 
feated Cincinnati 5-0, the Bcngals' eighth straight loss, 
and Kansas City snapped a six-game losing streak with 
a 17-3 win over the Cleveland Browns. 

GOLF—BOBBY WADKINS birdicd the first playoff hole 
to win the $210,000 European Open in Walton Heath. 
England over Bernard Gallachcr of Britain and Gil Mor¬ 
gan. The three golfers finished at 283. nine under par 
(page 40). 


MAC DIARMIDA ($4.50). ridden by Jean Cruguet. 
won the $185,000 Canadian International Champion¬ 
ship at Toronto by I V t lengths ov er Dorn Alaric. The 3- 
year-old ran the I V% miles in 2:41 Vs. 

SPECTACULAR BID (S2.60). Jorge Velasquez up, won 
the $125,000 Young America at the Mcadowlands by a 
neck over Strike Your Colors. The 2-year-old's time for 
the mile and one-sixteenth was 1:43'/ s . 

MARATHON—HILL RODGERS won his third consec¬ 
utive New York City Marathon, finishing in 2:12:12. 
two minutes ahead of Ian R. Thompson. Trevor Wright 
was third. CRETE WAITZ was the first woman fin¬ 
isher. Her time of 2:32:30 was 2:18 better than the world 
record for women set by Christa Vahlcnsicck of West 
Germany last year. Martha Cooksey was the second 
woman across. Sue Petersen the third (page 24). 

MOTOR SPORTS-CALE YARBOROUGH averaged 
117 288 mph in an Oldsmobile to win the SI5 0.000 
American 500 Grand National in Rockingham. N.C. 
by more than two laps over Bobby Allison's Ford. 

TENNIS—Defending champion JIMMY CONNORS beat 
Geoff Masters 6-0, 6-0, 6-4 to win the $205,000 Aus¬ 
tralian Indoor Championship in Sydney. 

MILEPOSTS—HIRED: DON KESSINGER. 36. as play¬ 
er-manager of the Chicago White Sox. He replaces Larry 
Doby, who. after succeeding Bob Lemon as manager 
last June 30, had a 37-50 record. An infieldcr for the 
Cubs II96S-75I. the Cardinals (1976-77) and the White 
Sox 11977-781, Kessinger won the Gold Glove Award 
in 1969 and 1970 and has a .253 career batting average. 

DIED GUNNAR NILSSON. 29. former Swedish For¬ 
mula I driver for Lotus and No. 2 driver to Mario An¬ 
dretti in I976and 1977: of cancer, in London. 


CREDITS 

2«. 26—John lacono. 26— Peter 3 Kaplan, 27. 28- 
Jerry Cooke. 29—George Tiedemann. 34—Jerry 
Cab'uck. 40.41— "ony Duffy. 42. 43 — Peter Robinson. 
SB —Barton Silverman: 79—Heinz Kluetmeier 83— 
Tony Toms c 92 . 93 —Lane Stewart (center). North¬ 
western University Archives (upper left, lower right); 
94-96—Lane Stewart: 107— Tom Hopkins. Bill 
Knight, Frank Leonardo-New York Post. Barbara Whit¬ 
aker. Terry Greenberg. 


(FACES HIM THE CHOW/0 



ROB FREEMAN 


A junior at Woodrow 
Wilson High, Rob. now 
16. won the World Junior 
Frisbec title in Atlan¬ 
ta over Jim Murphy of 
Detroit. Tests included 
throwing for distance and 
accuracy, and catching 
behind the back and be¬ 
tween the legs. 



A golf assistant at the City 
Park Club in New Or¬ 
leans. Griffin. 27, fired 
rounds of 66. 71 and 72 
for a onc-under-par 209 
to take the PGA Nation¬ 
al Assistants Champion¬ 
ships at Brockton, Mass, 
by one stroke over Frank 
Shikfe of Birmingham. 



PHILIP B. ROSS 


Ross, a 21-year-old New 
York University law stu¬ 
dent, swam around Man¬ 
hattan Island in seven 
hours 44 minutes, break¬ 
ing the record Diana 
Nyad set in 1975 by 13 
minutes. The wind was 
15 mph and the water 
temperature 61*. 



ANNETTE CRAIGHEAO 

Overland Park. Kanv 

In seven cross-country 
meets she has run this 
season for Shawnee Mis¬ 
sion North High. An¬ 
nette. a senior, has won 
six, by an average margin 
of 20 seconds. She set 
meet records in all six 
winning races and broke 
the course record in four 



VINCENT CLARK 

Hardy Township. Pa. 

The 5' 9", 165-pound 
Darby Township High se¬ 
nior set a Pennsylva¬ 
nia scholastic single-game 
rushing record when he 
gained 439 yards on 32 
carries in a 40-6 win over 
Yeadon. His five TDs in¬ 
cluded runs of 48. eight. 
45 and five yards. 


LARRY THACKWELL 

Yuciapa. Caui 


'■WW 



A retired civil engineer. 
Thackwell, 90. overcame 
dense fog, 44-mph winds 
and treacherous terrain 
to conquer, in one week, 
the three highest peaks 
in Great Britain—Scafcll 
Pike (3,210 feet). Mount 
Snowden (3.560 feet) and 
Ben Nevis (4,406 feet). 
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WITH WHAT MINOLTA KNOWS ABOUT CAMERAS 
AND WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT YOURSELF, 

WE CAN MAKE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES TOGETHER. 


operation it will actually make exposure 
corrections you fail to make. 

Do you really need an 
automatic camera? 
Automation makes fine photography 
easier. But if you do some of the work 
yourself, you can save a lot of money 
and get pictures every hit as good. 

In this case, you might consider a 
Minolta SR-T These are semi-auto¬ 
matic cameras. They have huilt-in, 
through-the-lens metering systems that 
tell you exactly how to set the lens and 
shutter for perfect exposure, tou just 
align two indicators in the viewfinder. 

What to expect when you look 
into the camera’s viewfinder. 

The finder should give you a clear, 
bright view of your subject. Not just in 
the center, but even along the edges 
and in the comers. Minolta SLR’s have 
bright finders, so that composing and 
focusing arc effortless, even in dim 
light. And focusing aids in Minolta 

Minolta makes all kinds of 55mm SLR’s, 
so our main concern is that you get 
exactly the right camera far your needs. 
Whether that means the adianced Minolta 
XD-1 1. ()r the easy-to-use and moderately 
priced Minolta XG-7. Or the very economi¬ 
cal Minolta SR-T cameras. 


If you’ve considered buying a 35mm 
single lens reflex camera, you may have 
wondered how to find the right one 
out of the bewildering array of models 
and features available. 

And with good reason, since the 
camera you choose will have a lot to 
do with how creative and rewarding 
your photography will be. 

What you pay for your camera 
shouldn’t be your only consideration, 
especially since there are some very 
expensive cameras that won’t give you 
some of the features you really need. 

So ask yourself how you’ll be using the 
camera and what kind of pictures 
you’ll be taking. Your answers could 
save a lot of money. 

How automatic 
should your camera be? 
Basically, there are two kinds of auto¬ 
matic 35mm SLR’s. Both use advanced 
electronics to give you perfectly 
exposed pictures with point, focus and 
shoot simplicity. The difference is in 
creative control. 

For landscapes, still lifes, portraits 
and the like, you'll want an aperture- 
priority camera. It lets you set the lens 
opening, while it sets the 


shutter speed automatically. 

This way, you control depth-of-field. 
That’s the area of sharpness in front of 
and behind your subject. Many pro 
photographers believe that depth-of- 
field is the most important factor in 
creative photography. 

At times you may want to control 
the motion of your subject. You can do 
this with an aperture-priority camera 
by changing the lens opening until the 
camera sets the shutter speed necessary 
to freeze or blur a moving subject. Or 
you can use a shutter-priority camera, on 
which you set the shutter speed first 
and the camera sets the lens automati¬ 
cally. 

Minolta makes both types of auto¬ 
matic cameras. The Minolta XG-7 is 
moderately priced and offers aperture- 
priority automation, plus fully manual 
control.The Minolta XD-11 is some¬ 
what more expensive, but it offers all 
the creative flexibility of both aperture 
and shutter-priority automation, plus 
full manual control.The XD-11 is so 
advanced that during shutter-priority 













Automatic sequence 
photography is easy 

Minolta XD-11 or 
XG-7 with optunuil 
Auto Wind it arui h.Lu 


viewfinders make it easy to take criti¬ 
cally sharp pictures. 

Information is another thing you 
can expect to find in a well-designed 
finder. Everything you need to know 
for a perfect picture is right there in a 
Minolta finder. 

In the Minolta XD-11 and XG-7, 
red light emitting diodes tell you what 
lens opening or shutter speed is being 
set automatically and warn against 
under or over-exposure. In Minolta 
SR-T cameras, two pointers come 
together as you adjust the lens and 
shutter for correct exposure. 

Do you need an auto winder? 
You do if you like the idea of sequence- 
photography, or simply want the lux¬ 
ury of power assisted film advancing. 
Minolta auto winders will advance one 
picture at a time, or continuously at 
about two per second. With advan¬ 
tages not found in others, like up to 
50 c /< more pictures with a set of batter¬ 
ies and easy attachment to the camera 
without removing any caps. Optional 
auto winders are available for both the 
Minolta XD-11 and XG-7, but not for 
Minolta SR-T cameras. 

How about electronic flash? 

An automatic electronic flash can be 
addt-d to any Minolta SLR for easy, 
just about foolproof indoor photog¬ 
raphy without the bother of flashbulbs. 

For the XD-11 and XG-7, Minolta 
makes the Auto Electroflash 200X. It 
sets itself automatically for flash expo¬ 
sure, and it sets the camera 
automatically for use with 
flash. An LED in the view- 
finder signals when the 
2COX is ready to fire. Most 


unusual: the Auto Electroflash 200X 
can fire continuously in perfect 
synchronization with Minolta auto 
winders. Imagine being able to take a 
sequence of 36 flash pictures without 
ever taking your finger off the button. 

You should be comfortable 
with your camera. 

The way a camera feels in your hands 
can make a big difference in the way 
you take pictures. 

The Minolta XD-11 and XG-7, for 
instance, are compact, but not 
cramped. Lightweight, but with a solid 
feeling of quality. Oversized controls 
arc positioned so that your fingers fall 
naturally into place. And their elec¬ 
tronically controlled shutters arc 
incredibly smooth and quiet. 

Minolta SR-T’s give you the heft 
and weight of a slightly larger camera, 
but with no sacrifice in handling con¬ 
venience. As in all Minolta SLR’s, 
"human engineering" 
insures smooth, 
effortless 
operation. 

Are extra 
features 
important? 

If you use 
them, there 
are a lot of 

extras that can make your 
photography more creative and 
convenient. Depending on the Minolta 
model you choose, you can get: multiple 
exposures with pushbutton case 


(even with an auto winder). A window 
to show that film is advancing prop¬ 
erly. A handy memo 
holder that holds the 
end of a film box to 
remind you of what 
film you’re using. And 
a self-timer. 

What about the lens 
system? 

The SLR you buy 
should have a system 
of lenses big enough 
to satisfy your needs, 
not only today, but 
five years from today. 
The patented Minolta bayonet mount 
lets you change lenses with less than a 
quarter turn. There are almost 40 
Minolta lenses available, ranging from 
7.5mm fisheyc to 1600mm super-tele¬ 
photo, including macro and zoom 
lenses and the world’s smallest 
500mm lens. 


LA/UUu\,<=>^nulAi 


What’s next? 

Think about how you’ll use your 
camera and ask your photo dealer 
to let you try a Minolta. Compare 
with other cameras in its price 
range. You’ll soon see why more Ameri¬ 
cans buy Minolta than any other 
brand of SLR. For literature, write 
Minolta Corp., 101 Williams Drive, 
Ramsey, New Jersey 07446. 

In Canada: Minolta Camera 
(Canada) Inc., Ontario. 

Specifications sub/ect to change 
without notice. 


WE WANT Y0E TO HAVE THE RIGHT CAMERA. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


NBA RATINGS 

Sir¬ 
in his column on the decline in pro bas¬ 
ketball TV ratings (TV/Radio, Oct. 16). Wil¬ 
liam Leggett overlooks an important reason 
why televised games fail to attract a substan¬ 
tial audience. One need only consider CBS’ 
coverage of the NBA. The network has a pen¬ 
chant for switching back and forth between 
various regional games instead of staying with 
the action of its featured game. This smor¬ 
gasbord approach is both distracting and self- 
defeating. In no other sport does momentum 
play such a key role, and in order to truly 
enjoy a basketball game you have to watch it 
develop, without constant interruptions for 
action on a different court. 

Before CBS officials pull the plug on the 
NBA they ought to try broadcasting the games 
in toto. Until then Leggett’s contention that 
there is too much basketball on television is 
a slight overstatement. The fact is, with the 
present CBS format, there isn’t enough real 
basketball on the tube. 

Don Klbit 
Royal Oak. Mich. 

Sir: 

It is my belief that the ratings for pro bas¬ 
ketball were down last year for a reason not 
mentioned in your article. Regional broad¬ 
casts deprived us of seeing many great play¬ 
ers and good teams. Although an Easterner 
and a devoted fan, I must admit that I got a 
bit sick of a steady diet of Philadelphia and 
the Knicks. Rookie of the Year Walter Davis 
of Phoenix could only be seen briefly in the 
All-Star Game. 

Vaughn C. Blanding 
F ayetteville, N.Y. 

Sir: 

As one who has enjoyed playing, coaching 
and officiating amateur basketball for the past 
30 years, I would have to say that pro bas¬ 
ketball is often boring. Many people get 
turned off by watching some hot dog take 
the throw-in, dribble the length of the floor 
and stuff the ball. It’s a lot more exciting go¬ 
ing to a high school game and watching five 
boys playing their hearts out, diving after 
loose balls, screening out for rebounds, feed¬ 
ing the open man for a good shot, playing 
hard-nosed defense and, most important, not 
pouting when they don’t get the ball. 

When pro coaches get back to coaching, 
and pro players get back to playing, not just 
shooting, you’ll probably see the fans come 
back. In the meantime, there are other things 
to do—like shoveling snow. 

Richard A. Masters 
Munising. Mich. 


Sir: 

I have a few suggestions: 

1) Reduce the number of fouls permitted 
each player from six to five (or even four). 

2) Reduce the team-foul limit in each quar¬ 
ter from four to three. 

3) When a team is over the foul limit, make 
all free throws count two points instead of 
one. 

These changes just might speed up the ac¬ 
tion and prevent a lot of games from turning 
into monotonous parades to the foul line. 
They might also allow players like Julius Er- 
ving and David Thompson to really show us 
what they can do without getting mugged ev¬ 
ery time they touch the ball. 

Tom Pfeifer 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

RAYMOND LEWIS 

Sir: 

The story of Raymond Lewis (A Legend 
Searching for His Past . Oct. 16) is indeed a 
sad one. though one from which many les¬ 
sons can be learned. The achievers of the 
world are those individuals who not only have 
a talent but also put that talent to use. There 
are countless people who have talent. Those 
who rise to the top use their skills and knowl¬ 
edge and persevere. 

Sports in America have benefited count¬ 
less thousands of people, some economically, 
others socially and emotionally. Raymond 
Lewis got caught in the wheels of the sports 
machinery and was severely harmed. Yet no 
one can place the blame entirely on “the ma¬ 
chinery"—not even Lewis. The old saying 
“there is no such thing as a free lunch" comes 
to mind. It seems that you only gel back what 
you give. The first contract Lewis signed was 
admittedly a bad one, but a year of sticking it 
out and showcasing his skills would have 
helped his cause immensely. 

Edward J. Amato 
New Haven, Conn. 

Sir: 

Although Barry McDermott's article on 
Raymond Lewis was extremely interesting, I 
wish it hadn't appeared in your magazine. 
Anybody who leaves a gymnasium at half¬ 
time of a game, who leaves practice and flies 
home, and then says he would be a star if he 
were white doesn’t deserve to play profes¬ 
sional basketball. 

Pall Sturgess 
Branford, Conn. 

BIG E 

Sir: 

I enjoyed the article on Elvin Hayes and 
his search for an MVP award (The Big E 
Wants an MVP, Oct. 16). I thought it was 


amusing that he recalls as his greatest thrill 
his University of Houston team’s 71-69 vic¬ 
tory over UCLA and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. 
who. although he had an eye injury, was both¬ 
ered more by Hayes. 

Do you suppose Hayes recalls the rematch 
later that year in the semifinals of the NCAA 
tournament? Just to-remind the Big E. the 
final score was UCLA 101. Houston 69. Hayes 
scored a total of 10 points and got five re¬ 
bounds. It would seem that Kareem wasn't 
aware that Hayes was in the game! 

Lowell Byrd 
Long Beach. Calif. 

Sir: 

Special thanks to John Papanek for his 
down-home portrait of Elvin Hayes. The Big 
E will be remembered for the remarkable man 
he is. 

Cynthia Robb Riter 
Tonka Bay. Minn. 

'26 MYTHS 

Sir: 

Please don't carry the debunking of the 
1926 World Series too far (Yesterday, Oct. 
9). Too many good stories are ruined by 
oververification. I don’t mind losing the myth 
that Grover Cleveland Alexander had a hang¬ 
over on that day. but the myth I would hate 
to lose has him coming back to the dugout 
after surviving Tony Lazzeri's almost home 
run and saying. “There you are, boys. There's 
only three feet between a hero and a bum." 

W.C. Rasdels 
Palo Alto. Calif. 

HIGH LOW 

Sir: 

I believe you are in error m asserting that 
Detroit's 86-75 mark this year is the best fifth- 
place record in baseball history (Baseball’s 
Week. Oct. 9). If memory serves, the 1964 Na¬ 
tional League race, won by the Cardinals with 
a 93-69 record, probably provided not only 
the best fifth-place record (88-74 by the 
Braves) but also possibly the best fourth-place 
record (90-72 by the Giants). 

In any event, it was probably the closest 
five-team finish in history, after being a Phil¬ 
lies runaway most of the year. The Phils lost 
10 straight, then won a two-game season fi¬ 
nale from the Reds to allow St. Louis to win 
by one game over Cincinnati and Philadel¬ 
phia. San Francisco was fourth, and Milwau¬ 
kee finished fifth, only five games out of first. 

G. Douglas Grimes 
Waukegan. Ill. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illlsiraild. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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NEW DESIGN FOR 79 
FORD PINTO 


A LITTLE AMERICAN WORKHORSE 


IE W Desigh back here 


SEE ALLTHE NEW 79 PINTOS> 











79 PINTO: NEW UP FRONT. 



NEW Squire 


COMPARABLY EQUIPPED, PINTO’S STICKER 




STANDARD: AM Pushbutton Radio 
(May be deleted tor credit) 


STANDARD: 

Tinted Glass All Around 


STANDARD: 

Front Bucket Seats and Mini-Console 



Synchronized STANDARD: Bright 
Manual Trans. Window Frames 



STANDARD: 

Protective Bodyside Molding 



STANDARD: 

Electric Rear Window Defroster 


STANDARD: 

Front Disc Brakes 


STANDARD: 

Radials (Eft. Nov. 1) 


STANDARD: 

Deluxe Bumper Group 


















NEW IN BACK. NEW INSIDE. 



PRICE IS LOWER THAN LAST YEAR. 




STANDARD: Color 
Keyed Carpeting 


STANDARD: 2.3 Litre STANDARD: 

Overhead Cam Engine DuraSpark Ignition 


STANDARD: 

Rack and Pinion Steering 


Pinto Price $3,629. 

A comparison of sticker prices shows 
the 79 Pinto is sticker-priced less than 
comparabiy equipped year-end 78 
models (Pony excluded).The yellow Pinto 
Sedan shown above, for instance, is 
sticker-priced at only $3,629 (title, taxes, 
destination charges extra). 

Pinto Features. 

The 79 Pinto not only comes with a new 
design—both inside and out—but with a 
long list of features standard. It's packed 
with value. And Pinto still offers a tremen¬ 
dous selection of options including auto¬ 
matic transmission, air conditioning, 
power steering, and more 

Pinto Choice. 

For 79. there's a wide selection of new 
design Pintos including an exciting Cruis¬ 
ing Wagon, a new Cruising Sedan and a 
brand-new Pinto ESS. one of the most 
sporty Pintos ever built There's even a 
low-priced Pinto Pony (not shown) for 
more economy minded buyers. 


Pinto Economy. 

In addition to Pinto's excellent EPA mile¬ 
age ratings, recommended scheduled 
maintenance operations have been 
substantially reduced over the past six 
years. 

OO mpg OO mpg 

HWY CITY 

tHA estimates with 2.3 litre engine and 4-speed 
manual transmission (wagon ratings are lower). 
Your actuol mileage may vary, depending on 
how and where you drive, your car's condition 
and optional equipment. 

Another Important Feature. 

All 79 model Pintos, like the ’77s and 
'78s before it. have redesigned fuel sys¬ 
tem features including a longer filler 
pipe, plus a polyethylene shield for im¬ 
proved puncture resistance. 

FORD PINTO 











DEWAR’S. PROFILES 

(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label") 



BUNDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 06 8 PROOF • © SCHENUY IMPORTS CO.. N Y. N. Y 


REID J. DAITZMAN 

HOME: Stamford, Connecticut 
AGE: 30 

PROFESSION: Clinical psychologist 
HOBBIES: Photography, poetry, jogging. 

MOST MEMORABLE BOOK: “The Naked 
and the Dead” by Norman Mailer 
LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Received 
a Major Award from the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues for his 
investigation of the relationships between 
hormones and personality. 

QUOTE: “The names given the different 
sciences are merely arbitrary divisions. The 
integration of all sciences should facilitate the 
potential that one day man will ‘know thyself’.” 
PROFILE: Energetic and extraordinarily 
capable. His enviable combination of 
enthusiasm and intellectual ability makes him 
the classic “accomplisker." 

HIS SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Label; 





A heritage 

, of uncompromising quality. 
Dewar's never varies. 


The Dewar Highlander. 







